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^swIOLll  !•  Penney- 
Missouri 

Newspaper  Awards  tell  Who’s  Who 

in  the  writing  and  editing  of  the 

People  and  Lifestyle  pages  of 

America’s  newspapers.  Last 

year,  Gannett  took  three  awards.^^^^^^ 

It  happened  again  this  year. 

For  the  third  year  running, 
our  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers  won  an  award  for 
their  lifestyle  sections.  The 
prize  honors  the  combined  efforts  of 
eight  newspapers,  eight  independent  life-  > 
style-page  editors.  ^ 

The  top  series  award  went  to  i^- 

Rosemary  J.  McClure  of  the  San  ^ 

Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  for 
her  16-part  story  on  warehousing  of  the 
aged  in  local  convalescent  hospitals.  ‘  - 
Lifestyle  editor  of  the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  ^ 
Times,  Helen  Henshaw,  won  a  second-place  : 
award  in  competition  with  weekly  newspapers 
across  the  country.  It  was  The  Times’  fourth  ^ 
Penney-Missouri  award  in  the  last  six  years. 

Making  the  news  relevant  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  local  readers  is  the  goal  of  all  Gannett 
Group  newspapers.  How  each  editor  blends 
Individual  talent  and  group  resources  makes 
each  Gannett  newspaper  different. 

And  competitive. 


Copley  News  Service: 

Supermarket  of  Features 

Weekly  Features  and  Daily  Editorial  Cartoons 


Forty  superb,  reader-tested  Also,  a  DAILY  editorial  cartoon 
weekly  features  —  either  camera-  and  editorial  service  sent  in  five 
ready  or  scanner-ready  —  for  envelopes  per  week.  You  will 
the  price  of  three  or  four  fea-  have  a  selection  of  14-16  car- 
tures  per  week!  No  contract  or  toons  by  several  artists,  plus  16 
risk  involved,  cancelable  on  30  or  more  editorials.  No  extra 
days  notice.  Features  by  best-  charge, 
known  byliners  in  the  U.S. 


Write  Copley  News  Service, 

P.  O.  Box  1 90,  San  Diego,  CA  92112, 
or  call  (714)  299-3131. 


Q.  When  I  was  in  London 
recently,  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  there  carried  the 
story  that  Jimmy  Carter's 
first  move  as  President  of 
the  United  States  would 
be  to  appoint  Jackie  Ken¬ 
nedy  Onassis  the  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Britain.  Is  this 
true? — L.  T.,  Charleston, 
S.  C 

A.  It  is  nonsense. 


Three  littie  words. 

“Personality  Parade" 
Decembers.  1976  issue 


Not  all  the  questions  asked  in  “Per¬ 
sonality  Parade”  are  answered  as 
crisply  as  the  one  above. 

But  brevity  is  a  hallmark  of 
Parade  journalism— as  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  “best  read  page  in 
print,”  and  throughout  the  Sunday 
magazine  that  reaches  40  million 
readers  52  weeks  a  year. 

It  isn’t  that  words  fail  us  in 
Parade.  It  is,  rather,  that  Parade 
covers  such  a  broad  and  brilliant 


spectrum  of  newsworthy  events— 
from  trivia  to  triumph— that  our 
editors  have  no  words  to  mince, 
and  mince  none. 

For  this  reason,  in  reporting  a 
story.  Parade’s  editors  give  it  the 
length  and  breadth  it  needs  to 
make  it  clear,  whether  that  calls  for 
300  words,  or  only  three. 

That’s  why— in  1 14  leading  news¬ 
papers  coast-to-coast— it  wouldn't 
be  Sunday  without  a  Parade. 


paiade 
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FEBRUARY 

10>12 — Ohio  Newspapers  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

12-13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  telephone 
sales  conference,  Tallahassee  Hilton,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

12- 16— Southern  Classified  Managers  Association,  Tallahassee  Hilton, 

Florida. 

13- 16 — ^ANPA/NPRA  Personnel  Workshop,  Doubletree  Inn,  Scottsdale, 

Arizona. 

17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Boston  Mar¬ 
riott,  Newton,  Mass. 

17- 20 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Hunt  Valley  Inn,  Hunt 

Valley,  Maryland. 

18- 19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Oklahoma  City. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Athens. 

24- 26 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

25 —  North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio  and  Television  Institute, 
Sheraton-Crabtree  Motor  Inn,  Raleigh. 

25-26— Women  in  Communications,  Inc. — Region  4,  Hilton  Inn,  Austin, 
Texas. 

25-27 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
and  National  Telephone  Supervisors,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

27-March  1 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fairmount  Hotel.  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex. 

27-March  1 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

27- March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  The  Total  Newspaper  Seminar,  Harri¬ 

son  Conference  Center,  Glen  Cove.  N.Y. 

28- March  1 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 

tion,  Howard  Johnson  57  Motel,  Boston. 

MARCH 

2- 4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  Seminar,  Granada 

Royale,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

3- 4 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Le  Downtowner  Du  Vieux  Carre,  New  Orleans, 

La. 

3-5 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3-6— New  York  Press  Association,  The  Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

5- 6 — "Hands-On  77  "  Workshop,  Co-sponsored  by  National  Press  Photog¬ 

raphers  Association  Region  10  and  Department  of  Communication 
Arts,  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  Pomona. 

6- 9 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "Reading  in  the  United  States,"  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Miami,  Fla. 

6-10— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  Press 
Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

11-13 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Huntsville  Hilton,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

13-15— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta.  Ga.  (For  members  only.) 

16-19 — Government  Affairs  Conference.  National  Newspaper  Association, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

18-19 — Louisiana  and  Mississippi  press  Associations  joint  clinic.  Lake 
Charles.  La. 

18-19 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  2  Conference, 
Richmond,  Va.;  for  Maryland;  Washington,  D.C.;  North  Carolina. 
Virginia. 

18-20— Oklahoma  Press  Association  workshop,  classified  advertising.  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

18-21 — Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Skyline 
East,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

21-22 — National  News  Council,  regional  meeting,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

21-25 — Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

23- 25 — ANPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-Education  program  develop¬ 

ment  conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 

land,  Oregon. 

25- 27 — Central  State's  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott.  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  III. 

25-27 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Radisson  South  Hotel, 
Bloomington,  Minn. 

27-30 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  "Libel  and  Privacy  Law,"  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 


27-30 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women,  Don 
Cesar  Beach  Resort  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida. 

30-April  1 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 
Ckjnvention  Center,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

APRIL 

2-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  (Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Hilton  Inn,  Raleigh. 

14-16 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pensacola.  Florida. 

14-16 — PNPA/Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Ad  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-19 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Hershey,  Her¬ 
shey,  Pa. 

19 — Canadian  Press,  Toronto. 

21- 22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York 

Hotel,  Toronto. 

22- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Way¬ 

farer  Motor  Inn,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

25- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 

Francisco,  California. 

26- 29 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Newsbriefs 


Four  more  Toyota  dealer  groups  have  awarded  their  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  to  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample.  The  groups  in¬ 
clude:  Gulf  States  Toyota  Advertising  Group,  the  Ohio 
Valley  Toyota  Dealers  Association,  the  Great  Lakes  Toyota 
Dealers  Association  and  the  Mid-Atlantic  Toyota  Dealers. 
Billings  for  the  four  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $2 
million. 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  with  billings  in 
excess  of  $40  million  also  assigned  its  advertising  to  DFS. 

The  Gulf  States  group  covers  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  represents  131  dealers. 
The  Ohio  Valley  group  headed  by  Bob  Germain  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  covers  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  the  lower  part 
of  Michigan  and  represents  77  dealers. 

The  Great  Lakes  Group,  headed  by  Martin  Borr  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  covers  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  upper  part  of  Michigan.  The  Mid-Atlantic 
Group  covers  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  the 
Norfolk- Portsmouth  area  of  Virginia.  DFS  now  handles 
seven  Toyota  dealer  groups. 

Each  dealer  group  is  handled  by  a  local  DFS  field  account 
executive,  who  coordinates  advertising/promotion  with  DFS 
of  New  York  and  DFS  of  Torrance,  California. 

*  * 

This  year’s  summer  INAE  sales  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  The  1978  winter  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Atlanta  and  the  summer  conference  in 
Toronto.  The  1979  winter  meeting  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  summer  meeting  in  Kansas  city. 

*  if  * 


The  INAE  fiscal  report  for  1976  reads: 


Revenues  . $320,049.64 

Expenditures  . $302,328.04 

Excess  revenues  on  hand  . $  17,721.60 


4c  9|c  % 

INAE  membership  currently  totals  907,  up  103  from  last 
year  and  topping  a  goal  of  900  that  was  established  prior  to 
starting  a  strong  membership  drive  that  began  last  year. 
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When  you’re  in  HARRISBURG  you  are  in 
the  center  of  the  CPM  market 


. . .  and  you  have  lots  of  important 
company!  Nearly  a  million  residents  live, 
work,  play  and  spend,  right  here  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Market!  Their  healthy 
EBI  and  high  retail  sales  reflect  a  highly 


diverse,  big  dollar  industrial  output. 
Pictured  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  facilities  that  help  make  the  CPM  a 
must  for  every  ad  campaign!  Be  sure  your 
products  are  represented  . . .  call  now . . . 


THE  CPM  GROUP 

HARRISBURG  PATRIOT- NEWS 

LEBANON  DAILY  NEWS  YORK  DAILY  RECORD/ HIGHLIGHTER 

For  Further  details  call  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  6t  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown  Janies  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


New  era  of  cooperation 

The  nationwide  Newspaper  Readership  Project  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  marks  a  new  era  of  cooperation  among  all 
elements  of  the  newspaper  business  to  improve  readership 
and  circulation.  The  future  growth  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  depends  upon  achieving  those  goals. 

For  the  first  time,  publishers,  editors  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  and  ad  executives,  have  joined  together  in  their  mutual 
interest  to  solve  a  common  problem. 

This  effort  is  significant  because  it  demonstrates  that 
neither  editors,  publishers,  advertising  people,  nor  others, 
believe  they  have  “all  the  answers”  or  a  corner  on  brains  in 
our  business.  Editors  are  willing  to  admit  that  ad  salesmen 
may  be  able  to  contribute  to  solving  a  readership  and  circu¬ 
lation  problem  and  salesmen  are  admitting  that  editors 
might  help  solve  some  of  their  problems. 

There  is  an  acknowledgement  among  all  the  executives  on 
the  high  level  Newspaper  Readership  Council  that  by  work¬ 
ing  together,  rather  than  remaining  compartmentalized, 
they  can  develop  programs  for  the  future  growth  and  ben¬ 
efit  of  all  newspapers. 

We  agree  with  them. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  the  13  Canadian  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers,  members  of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee, 
who  are  financing  the  first  readership  study  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  This  will  be  the  ninth  research  study  these  newsprint 
companies  have  sponsored  over  the  years,  all  of  them  de¬ 
signed  to  help  their  customers — the  newspapers.  We  know  of 
no  other  industry  where  there  is  such  a  show  of  solidarity 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  consumers  of  its  basic 
raw  material. 

The  weather  story 

The  severe  winter  weather  in  the  east  and  south  and  the 
energy  shortage  have  made  headlines  all  over  the  country  in 
the  last  10  days. 

Newspaper  readers  were  fully  informed  about  the  bliz¬ 
zards,  the  cold  and  the  natural  gas  crisis.  What  the  readers 
didn’t  read  about  were  the  hardships  surmounted,  and  the 
devotion  to  duty,  of  thousands  of  newspaper  employes  to 
continue  reporting  the  news  and  get  the  papers  out. 

We  pay  tribute  to  those  unnamed  reporters,  pressmen, 
drivers,  carriers  and  others  who  struggled  against  great 
odds  to  serve  their  readers. 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
''  ‘  *  Newspaper 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892:  the  Fourth  Estate  March  1. 1894;  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29.  1901;  Advertising.  January  22. 
1925. 
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FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Cantone 


Letters 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

Regarding  the  problem  of  domestic 
apathy  toward  foreign  news.  Bill 
Taylor’s  comments  (E&P,  Jan.  1)  led 
me  to  believe  that  he  missed  my  intended 
point  to  stress  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem. 

If  Taylor  advocated  long-range  rem¬ 
edies  to  improve  readership  of  foreign 
news,  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  My  con¬ 
cern,  and  I  really  have  to  believe  that  he 
would  share  this  concern,  is  what  we  can 
do  now,  not  a  generation  later. 

It  is  an  immediate  problem  because 
newspaper  readers  in  this  country  are 
apathetic  to  foreign  news  in  the  present 
world  of  interdependence.  Taylor  agrees 
that  the  reader’s  apathetic  attitude  pre¬ 
sents  a  serious  problem.  Our  disagree¬ 
ment  is  on  what  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  immediate  measures  to  improve 
readership.  Instead  of  short-range  rem¬ 
edies,  Taylor  suggests  “a  solution  at  a 
more  basic  level,  perhaps  in  early  educa¬ 
tion.” 

The  immediacy  of  the  problem  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  by  Keith  Fuller,  general 
manager  and  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  (E&P,  Nov.  13.  1976).  Fuller  said 
that  we  have  to  rekindle  the  interest  of  a 
rather  apathetic  public  in  foreign  news. 

Then  a  question  seems  to  be,  “How 
are  we  going  to  write  foreign  news  that 
will  interest  the  reader?”  Taylor  seems 
to  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  local  angle 
to  foreign  news  events.  There  are  some 
reports  about  stimulating  foreign  news 
interest  by  writing  from  a  local  angle 
(Gazette,  Vol.  5,  p.  227).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  stories  need  to  be  localized  if 
possible.  For  example,  a  story  that 
OPEC  countries  plan  to  increase  their  oil 
price  may  not  draw  too  much  attention. 

If  it  says  how  the  OPEC  move  is  going  to 
affect  the  gas  price  in  our  town,  it  will 
certainly  be  read  by  more  readers. 

My  appeal  was  for  “now”  remedies.  I 
didn’t  intend  to  say  that  all  foreign  news 
ought  to  be  localized  or  imply  that 
“every  picture  was  worth  a  thousand 
words.” 

Hyun  Kim 

(Kim  is  assistant  professor.  Department 
of  Communication,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin, 
Stevens  Point.) 

^  ^  a|« 

ROUGH  TREATMENT 

I  agree  very  much  with  Robert 
Rooker’s  letter  to  the  editor  published 
Dec.  18.  As  someone  who  has  been  a 
reporter  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  1 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  low  wages 
don’t  motivate  me  to  do  my  best  work  or 
to  stay  in  reporting. 

I  see  low  wages  as  only  one  of  a 
number  of  related  problems  regarding 
how  editors  treat  reporters. 

It  seems  that  many  editors  enjoy  brag- 
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ging  about  how  “tough”  they  are  and 
seem  to  think  their  subordinates  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  excited  about  being  treated 
disrespectfully,  poor  physical  working 
conditions,  and  a  host  of  other  “tradi¬ 
tions”  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Practitioners  of  modem  methods  of 
management,  which  stresses  respect  for 
the  individual,  have  shown  us  that  bark¬ 
ing  orders  and  being  authoritarian  does 
not  work  as  well  as  management  styles 
that  balance  the  needs  of  the  employee 
and  of  the  organization.  Editors  don’t 
seem  to  realize  this  and  instead  seem  to 
gain  ego  satisfaction  by  being  authorita¬ 
rian. 

I’m  sure  I’m  not  the  only  one  looking 
to  get  out  of  reporting  in  order  to  gain 
more  money  in  an  activity  in  which  I  am 
treated  with  respect  and  dignity. 

The  newspaper  as  an  institution  has 
enough  going  against  it  now — maybe  de¬ 
cent  pay  for  reporters  and  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  management  attitude  on  the 
part  of  editors  can  help  it  survive. 

Larry  Wiener 

Montebello,  Calif. 

:1c  ^ 

EXTRA  STRESS 

Several  articles  in  your  recent  issues 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  greatly  impressed 
me  as  to  the  definite  needs  that  we  in  the 
newspaper  industry  need  to  stress  to  our 
customers  of  what  we  offer. 

The  phrase  “Total  Market  Coverage” 
we  have  been  using  in  every  promotion 
ad,  newsletter,  sales  presentation,  etc. 
here  in  Albert  Lea.  We  go  one  step 
further  and  use  “Total  Market  Coverage 
Without  Duplication”  telling  the  adver¬ 
tiser  that  we  cover  his  entire  trade  area 
with  our  daily  Albert  Lea  Tribune  and 
distribute  our  weekly  Community  Scene 
to  nonsubscribers  in  the  trade  area.  The 
added  phrase  tells  the  advertiser  he  does 
not  buy  duplicate  coverage  as  in  the  case 


of  a  shopper  in  the  trade  area.  This  is  one 
of  the  strongest  facts  that  can  be  stressed 
by  the  newspaper  in  any  community  to 
an  advertiser  to  assure  him  that  he  gets 
his  full  dollar  investment  when  he  adver¬ 
tises  with  us. 

The  success  of  any.  daily  newspaper 
with  a  weekly  supplemental  publication 
falls  in  3  major  categories: 

(1)  Strong  sales  and  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer 

(2)  Total  market  coverage  Without 
duplication 

(3)  Good  communications  and  cooper¬ 
ation  „  ^ 

Robert  Coppage 
(Coppage  is  director  of  advertising  for  the 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

READER  WANTS 

Your  editorial  “What  Do  Readers 
Want?”  appearing  in  the  January  8  issue 
brings  up  a  very  good  point,  however . . . 
The  fact  that  the  readers  in  my 
hometown  did  not  select  a  “story  of 
foreign  or  international  significance”  to 
me  means  they  are  more  interested  in 
local  news,  where  I  feel  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  today  are  missing  the  boat.  We 
can  get  national  and  international  news 
from  tv. 

The  sensationalism  you  refer  to  is  in 
the  pen  of  the  journalist.  As  a  journalism 
graduate,  1  was  taught  a  news  story  is  a 
report  of  an  event  and  that  sen¬ 
sationalism  is  an  exploited  story  by  a 
journalist  of  a  news  event.  The 
Washington  sex  scandals  were  news 
events,  but  by  the  time  various  jour¬ 
nalists  finished,  they  became  sen¬ 
sationalism. 

I  suggest  newspapers  take  an  actual 
survey  of  their  readers  rather  than  guess¬ 
ing  what  their  readers  want  in  the  way 
of  articles. 

Fred  Price 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"CONVERTING  TO 
OFFSET  V^S 
A  BIG  j%.- ^ 
BUT  WE  HAOi^ 


Merle  F.  Yeager 
Production  Manager 
The  Daily  Breeze 
Torrance,  California 


"As  you  can  imagine,  converting  a  plant  like  frj 
ours  from  letterpress  to  offset  is  a  monumental 
job.  But  one  big  area  we  didn't  have  to  worry  ' 
about  was  our  plateroom— we  just  turned 
that  over  to  Western'.' 

This  is  Merle  Yeager  of  the  Daily  Breeze 
speaking— and  the  Daily  Breeze  is  another 
smooth-running  operation  that  Western  Litho 
Plate  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  during  their 
trying  days  of  conversion. 

If  you  are  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho, 
you  might  want  to  consider  Western's  complete 
plateroom  conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and 
design  your  plateroom— train  your  people  and 
supply  you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 
plates  and  chemistry  .  .  .  and  follow-up  service, 
too— co/ftmi/a/ follow-up  service  to  keep  you 
operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  our 
toll-free  number  800/325-3310.  We  will  send 
you  a  package  of  literature— or  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Merle  Yeager  inspecting  plates  with  Gene  Alexander. 


uienern 
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Whiz  kid  copydesk 
at  the  Houston  Post 


By  Edwin  D.  Hunter 

The  first  generation  whiz  kids  on  the 
Houston  Post  universal  copydesk  have 
now  come  of  age.  They  had  to  grow  up 
fast.  But  visiting  editors  still  comment 
about  their  youthfulness. 

A  six-year-old  structured  training 
program  has  brought  this  about  and  pro¬ 
duced  tremendous  copydesk  versatility. 
Although  two  or  three  younger  editors 
are  still  going  through  the  training  mill, 
the  trainees  of  the  early  ’70s  are  now 
“old  hands.”  But  it’s  still  a  young 
copydesk  by  most  metro  standards. 

Average  age  is  34.  Only  four  of  25  desk 
editors  are  over  40  years  old.  Nine  are  30 
or  under.  It  is  a  training  program  that  has 
produced  for  The  Post  a  news  editor, 
three  assistant  news  editors,  a  produc¬ 
tion  editor,  a  city  editor  and  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  in  the  last  six  years — and 
they’re  all  under  35.  Five  desk  editors 
either  hold  or  have  nearly  completed  re¬ 
quirements  for  master’s  degrees. 

News  of  the  training  program  got 
around  and  has  triggered  inquiries  and 
applications  for  desk  work  (that’s  right, 
DESK  WORK!)  from  several  states.  So 
precisely  what  is  this  whiz  kid  desk 
program? 

Simple  concept 

The  concept  is  simple:  Since  it  is  the 
drudgery,  the  confinement  and  the  reg¬ 
imentation  traditionally  confronting 
bright  young  journalists  in  their  first 
years  of  copydesk  training  that  turn  them 
off,  let’s  do  something  about  the 
drudgery,  confinement,  etc.  Post  editors 
believe  they  have  succeeded,  at  the  same 
time  building  a  universal  editing  desk 
complex  that  has  remarkable  versatility 
for  emergencies. 

To  each  young  (under  30)  desk  editing 
applicant  the  two-year  training  program 
is  carefully  explained.  If  the  program 
(and  its  prosepcts)  gets  them  revved  up, 
they  get  an  interview  in  depth.  If  it 
doesn’t,  chances  are  The  Post  is  not  for 
them  and  they  aren’t  for  The  Post. 

For  the  first  three  months  the  new¬ 
comer  can  expect  to  spend  more  than 
half  of  his  time  on  traditional  rim 
duties — editing  copy,  writing  headlines 
and  trying  to  get  them  approved  by  the 
slot  editor.  But  during  this  time  he/she  is 
also  introduced  to  our  composing  room. 


(Edwin  D.  Hunter  is  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Houston  Post.) 


going  back  with  the  assistant  news 
editor,  making  type  cuts  and  observing 
the  operation. 

About  the  fourth  month  the  new  copy 
editor  gets  to  see  daylight — off  the  ni^t 
desk  (the  Post  is  a  morning  paper)  to  the 
much  smaller  day  desk.  This  desk,  on 
which  the  hours  are  approximately  10 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  processes  all  the  advance 
and  departmental  (except  sports)  copy, 
lays  out  early  color  and  departmental 
pages  (feature,  business,  lifestyle, 
amusements,  etc.) 

Close  supervision 

The  newcomer  is  under  close  supervi- 
son  by  a  highly  experienced  day  desk 
manager,  and  painstaking  care  is  taken 
on  layouts  for  all  inside  pages.  Make-up 
and  page  supervision  thus  are  learned 
“The  Post  way”  at  a  more  leisurely  pace 
with  the  nighttime  stress  of  three  editon 
deadlines  missing. 

Sometime  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
month  the  new  copy  editor  moves 
again — this  time  to  another  station  within 
the  universal  desk  complex  to  under¬ 
study  the  work  of  the  night  wire  editor. 
This  editor  supervises  the  culling  out  and 
initial  processing  of  UPI,  AP  and  Knight 
news  wires — and  by  Post  standards  is  an 
old  hand.  He  has  been  performing  these 
duties  for  more  than  seven  years.  It’s  a 
key  job  and  a  highly  responsible  one. 

Within  the  first  week  or  so  the  new 
copy  editor  “soloes”  as  acting  night  wire 
editor,  usually  on  a  relatively  slow 
weekend  paper.  It’s  quite  a  milestone. 

The  trainee  spends  several  months 
working  with  the  wire  editor.  By  this 
time  he/she  has  a  good  grasp  of  the  entire 
operation  and  is  beginning  to  feel  that 
there  is  indeed  creativity  to  desk  work, 
more  to  it  than  “reading  copy  and  writ¬ 
ing  heads,”  and  just  maybe  it  in  itself  is  a 
career  worth  pursuing. 

Now  the  trainee  is  ready  for  slot  ex¬ 
perience.  This  will  come  at  different 
times  in  both  the  day  and  night  slots, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  day  desk 
manager  or  news  editor  respectively. 
The  slot  function  is  traditional,  but  in  our 
operation  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  copy  editors  functioning  in  that 
role  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Understudy  role 

By  this  time  the  trainee — no  longer  a 
newcomer  but  rapidly  becoming  a  sea¬ 
soned  copy  editor — starts  understudying 
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the  assistant  news  editor.  In  the  Post  sys¬ 
tem  the  assistant  news  editor  sits  beside 
the  news  editor,  lays  out  all  the  inside 
night  news  pages,  spends  time  with  the 
composing  room  and  supervises  make¬ 
up.  Another  big  milestone  comes  when 
the  trainee  “soloes  as  ANE  (assistant 
news  editor)”,  again  usually  on  a 
weekend  or  relatively  small  paper. 

Throughout  the  training  program, 
within  the  framework  of  Post  style,  in¬ 
novation  is  encouraged.  New  ways  of 
doing  old  things  are  welcomed.  Senior 
editors  make  it  a  point  at  least  to  listen  to 
any  serious  ideas.  Deadline  discipline  is 
stressed.  Development  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  entire  production 
function — the  new  technology,  compos¬ 
ing  room,  engraving  and  press  rooms — is 
required. 

Post  editors,  some  of  whom  felt 
strongly  that  copy  editors  should  have 
four  or  five  years  of  reporting  experience 
first,  have  had  to  bend.  Trainees  have 
been  accepted  with  as  little  as  one  year 
of  experience,  although  more  is  prefer¬ 
red. 

Most  significantly  perhpas  the  Post 
has  attracted  bright,  editing-oriented 
young  people  and  maintained  their  in¬ 
terest.  Editing  has  been  promoted  as  a 
career.  Mistakes  have  been  made  despite 
the  best  efforts  at  supervision — but  the 
same  ones  rarely  have  been  repeated. 
And  there  have  not  been  as  many  of 
them  as  you  might  think. 

It’s  a  system  that  ages  (and  has  aged) 
managing  editors.  But  managing  editors 
are  supposed  to  age,  aren’t  they? 

• 

Feldmeir  named 
a  consultant 

Daryle  M.  Feldmeir,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  been  named  a 
consultant  to  Marshall  Field,  publisher 
of  The  Daily  News  and  the  Sun-Times. 

Feldmeir,  54,  has  been  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  since  1971.  He  came  to  The 
Daily  News  in  1968  as  managing  editor, 
was  named  executive  editor  in  1970  and 
editor  in  1971.  During  this  period.  Daily 
News  staff  members  have  won  three 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

“Early  last  fall,  Daryle  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  day-to-day  editing  responsi¬ 
bility,”  Field  said.  “During  the  recent 
transition  period  at  the  Daily  News,  both 
James  Hoge,  editor-in-chief,  and  I  asked 
for  Daryle  to  assist  by  continuing  in  his 
post.  This  he  has  done,”  Field  said. 

Feldmeir  came  to  the  Daily  News  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  where  he  was 
managing  editor. 
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freeze  warnings 
tonight  tor  Dade 


Staffers  battle  weather 
to  get  out  newspapers 


The  “Blizzard  of  ’77”  which  hit  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York  immobilized  virtually 
everything  but  the  newspaper  industry. 

Despite  45-mile-per-hour  winds  and 
14-foot  snowdrifts,  the  dailies  continued 
to  publish  throughout  the  weekend  of 
January  28.  Operating  in  most  cases, 
with  skeleton  staffs,  and  running  ab¬ 
breviated  advertising  and  editorial,  no 
paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  missed  a  day. 

For  all,  perhaps  the  fiercest  obstacle 
was  delivery.  Fighting  the  elements, 
both  drivers  and  carriers  cooperated,  in  a 
spirit  later  described  by  Courier-Express 
executive  editor  Douglas  L.  Turner,  to 
deliver  as  many  papers  as  was  humanly 
possible. 

“There  was  a  party  in  the  executive 
dining  room  for  drivers  and  supervisors 
after  Sunday’s  (January  30)  delivery,” 
Turner  recalled.  “They  were  all  sitting 
around  drinking  Scotch. 

“All  you  could  hear  them  say  was  ‘We 
got  it  through.’  There  was  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  you  normally  don’t  ascribe  to 
the  rank  and  file,  though  they  might  have 
it.  It  was  the  feeling  of  cavalrymen,”  he 
said. 

“I’ve  been  hardened  up  by  a  lot  of 
things,”  Turner  added,  “but  I  start  to 
choke  when  I  think  of  the  devotion  of 
these  people.” 

The  “cavalrymen’s”  battle  began  Fri¬ 
day,  January  28,  when  the  worst  winter 
storm  in  Buffalo’s  history  struck  with  a 
fury  so  violent  that  Governor  Hugh  Carey 
later  declared  a  state  of  emergency. 

Both  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
(277,000  circulation  daily,  293,451  Satur¬ 
day)  and  Courier-Express  (123,179  daily, 
267,348  Sunday)  ran  that  day.  According 
to  News  managing  editor  Elwood  M. 
Wardlow,  the  News  circulated  “only  a 
few  thousand  copies.” 

“Eleven  trucks  left  the  plant,  and  none 
made  it  back  that  night  in  the  65-mile- 
per-hour  winds  and  almost  total  white- 
out,”  he  said. 

Saturday,  as  the  storm  raged,  the 
News  printed  a  partial  single  edition. 
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10,000  copies  were  distributed,  along 
with  10,000  of  the  Friday  paper.  Sunday, 
normally  not  a  News  publication  day, 
brought  continued  delivery  of  125,000  of 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  editions. 

Saturday  missed 

The  Courier-Express  missed  its 
January  29  edition  entirely,  but  many  of 
its  regular  Saturday  features,  including  a 
news  review,  calendar,  and  picture  page 
ran  Sunday  in  a  combined  edition. 
Turner  said  it  was  “about  75%  of  what 
would  have  been  a  full  run.” 

“We  had  a  shorter  run  because  of  the 
unlikelihood  the  paper  would  be  de¬ 
livered  that  day ,”  Turner  said.  “We  don’t 
believe  in  giving  the  customer  a  paper 
three  or  four  days  late.  I  don’t  think 
we’re  in  the  commemorative  business.” 

All  weekend,  food  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  provided  by  the  News  and 
Courier-Express  to  stranded  employes 
and  storm  refugees.  More  than  500  News 
workers,  almost  half  the  staff,  were  trap¬ 
ped  in  the  News  building  Friday  night 
along  with  200  non-News  people,  while 
over  at  the  Express,  530  meals  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  one  dining  room  steward. 

By  Sunday  night  most  of  the  stranded 
were  able  to  return  home.  W.  J.  Con¬ 
ners,  IV,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Courier-Express,  on  duty  while  his 
father,  W.  J.  Conners  III,  vacationed, 
was  among  these.  Conners,  Turner  later 
said,  “never  left  the  building  from  Friday 
morning  until  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
he  could  determine  that  the  press  run 
was  delivered.” 

Shorter  runs 

Monday,  as  the  storm  continued,  the 
News  and  Courier-Express,  manned  by  a 
fraction  of  their  normal  personnel,  pro¬ 
duced  smaller  than  average  papers  in 
shorter  than  usual  (150,000  and  105,000 
respectively)  runs.  Advertising  was  can¬ 
celed,  particularly  by  supermarkets. 

When  Hugh  of  the  News’  printers 
made  it  to  work  on  Monday,  the  ITU 
waived  its  jurisdiction  and  allowed 


reporters  to  punch  their  own  stories 
onto  tapes  and  to  make-up  the  paper’s 
28  pages  in  the  composing  room.  Proof¬ 
reading  was  done  by  editorial  writers. 

Smaller  area  dailies,  beset  by  similar 
difficulties,  also  managed  to  publish  and 
deliver  in  spite  of  the  blizzard. 

Stranded  by  the  elements,  the  staff  of 
the  Tonawanda  News  stayed  in  the  plant 
Friday  night  to  produce  the  regular 
Saturday  morning  edition,  distributed  on 
all  but  a  dozen  routes.  Monday  morning, 
publisher  Harvey  Hough  reported,  70% 
of  the  staff  returned.  The  paper  (18,603 
circulation  evenings,  18,438  Saturday) 
was  then  down  from  twenty  pages  to 
twelve,  largely  due  to  cancellation  of  half 
its  advertising. 

Some  classified  ads  still  ran,  however, 
many  from  people  who  had  lost  their  pets 
in  the  storm.  And  on  an  optimistic  note, 
the  number  of  days  until  spring  was  also 
published.  “I  thought  we  needed  a  little 
lightening,”  Hough  explained. 

Over  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
which  normally  publishes  one  edition 
daily  and  two  on  Sunday,  one  edition 
appeared  every  day  during  the  storm,  in¬ 
cluding  Sunday.  Friday  and  Saturday 
papers  that  were  undeliverable  on  their 
publication  days  were  delivered  with  the 
paper  Sunday.  Sunday  comics,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  package  because  of  its 
weight,  were  scheduled  to  be  delivered 
later  in  the  week. 

According  to  Susan  Clark,  editor  of 
the  Gazette  (33,450  circulation  evenings, 
35,204  Sunday),  some  reporters  took 
calls  about  missing  people  during  the 
weekend,  and  relayed  the  information, 
while  carriers  checked  on  shut-ins  to 
look  after  their  needs. 

Staff  of  three 

The  Jamestown  Post-Journal  (circula¬ 
tion  28,595)  also  published  every  day, 
but  had  distribution  problems  in  areas 
where  the  roads  were  closed.  Editor  Don 
Meyer  reported  no  ads  were  canceled. 
Nor  were  any  canceled  at  the  Olean 
Times- He  raid.  This  25,114  circulation 
daily  had  only  “slight  problems”  with 
out  of  town  deliveries,  mostly  in 
Pennsylvania,  city  editor  Jack  Ring  said. 

At  the  Lockport  Union  Sun  &  Journal 
a  deskman  and  two  reporters  put  out 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Saturday’s  normal  16-page  paper.  21 
staffers  were  snowbound  at  the  plant 
Friday  night.  Undelivered  copies  of  this 
16,288-circulation  paper’s  Friday  and 
Saturday  editions  were  delivered  Sun¬ 
day. 

In  addition,  the  Batavia  Daily  News, 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer  and 
Salamanca  Republican  Press  also  ran 
every  day,  distributing  undeliverable 
papers  at  later  dates,  when  roads  were 
accessible. 

Greater  Buffalo  Press’  comic  section 
deliveries  were  made,  chairman  Ken 
Koessler  reported,  despite  the  closed 
roads. 

The  Great  Lakes  Color  Printing  Corp., 
producer  of  comic  sections  and  circulars 
for  100  papers  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States,  was  “four  days  late  on  de¬ 
liveries,’’  according  to  plant  superinten¬ 
dent  Harry  Kuzara. 

Located  in  Dunkirk,  Great  Lakes, 
which  normally  starts  making  deliveries 
of  its  sections  seven  or  eight  days  before 
publication  date,  rolled  its  trucks  out 
Tuesday,  February  1  for  its  February  6 
deliveries. 

Chilly  newsroom 

One  of  the  chilliest  newsrooms  this 
past  week  may  have  been  at  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  with  the  room  temperature  40 
degrees  and  usually  hovering  between 
40-45.  Some  of  the  reporters  on  Monday 
(January  31)  were  typing  their  stories 
wearing  gloves  with  the  finger  tips  cut 
out  to  keep  their  fingers  warm.  “I’m 
wearing  two  pairs  of  pantyhose  under  my 
wool  pants  suit,’’  said  Nadine  Louthan, 
Post  assistant  city  editor.  “Most  all  of  us 
are  wearing  layers  of  sweaters.  But  none 
of  us  have  missed  any  time  out  because 
of  the  cold;  some  have  been  late  because 
of  slow  traffic  and  accidents  in  the 
snow.’’  On  Thursday  night  (January  27), 
the  heat  was  off  by  80%. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  employes  had 
no  problems  keeping  warm  while  in  the 
office,  said  managing  editor  Jim  Schot- 
telkotte,  because  the  paper  depends  on  a 
hotel  next  door  for  heat.  So  compared  to 
the  Post  people,  at  the  Enquirer  they’ve 
been  “fairly  comfortable,’’  he  said, 
while  outside  temperatures  January  31 
were  about  4  degrees;  one  day  the  mer¬ 
cury  dropped  to  25  below.  “We’ve  had 
to  move  up  deadlines  and  production 
times  on  various  occasions,  but  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  production  departments 
have  been  marvelous,’’  Schottelkotte 
said.  He  doesn’t  complain  of  any  absen¬ 
teeism;  “there’s  a  dedication  with  news¬ 
paper  people.’’  The  biggest  story  has 
been  about  the  “river  walkers’’ — those 
who  walk  across  the  river  on  the  ice, 
with  the  dangerous  thrill  hoping  not  to 
fall  through  the  ice  and  freezing  to  death. 
One  story  told  of  a  woman  falling 
through,  but  her  husband  rescuing  her. 

Jim  Delaney,  assistant  city  editor  who 
has  been  coordinating  coverage  of  the 
weather  at  the  Enqiurer,  said  six  repor- 
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ters  have  been  on  the  story  every  day. 
January  29  there  was  a  story  on  the  front 
page  giving  20  suggestions  to  readers 
how  they  could  spend  a  cold  weekend. 
(A  couple  of  the  tips  were  to  be  a  good 
Samaritan  to  the  elderly,  make  ice  cream 
using  snow,  do  income  tax  returns  and 
get  out  slides  from  the  last  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.)  Several  days,  the  entire  front  pages 
have  been  devoted  to  the  weather  and 
energy  coverage. 

“I  haven’t  been  warm  for  IVi  weeks 
anywhere — inside  or  out,’’  said  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  editor  Dennis  Shere. 
“We’ve  been  under  the  gun  since  temp¬ 
eratures  dipped  to  21  below  here. 
Beyond  covering  the  energy  crisis, 
we’ve  shown  how  the  people  feel  that  the 
power  company  hasn’t  been  doing  a 
good  job.  We’ve  come  up  with  daily 
energy-conserving  tips.  We’re  planning 
to  put  out  a  Monday  through  Friday 
four-page  pullout  section  for  parents  to 
use  with  children  at  home,  and  it  will 
start  in  the  next  week  and  be  called 
“Classmate.”  It  is  being  developed  in 
connection  with  educators. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  started  on 
Monday  (January  3 1)  to  put  out  a  similar 
supplement.  Carl  G.  DeBloom,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  said  the  supp 
is  two  full  pages,  running  Monday 
through  Friday  and  is  being  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  with  input  from  Capital 
University  in  Columbus  and  the  local 
school  board.  It  appears,  said  DeBloom, 
that  schools  may  be  closed  in  the  Col¬ 
umbus  area  for  four  weeks.  The  pages 
can  be  used  for  all  grades  1-12.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  is  also  contributing  to  the  cold 
crisis  by  cooperating  with  local  radio  and 
tv  stations  (who  are  putting  classwork  on 
the  air)  in  printing  and  broadcast 
schedules,  and  printing  tests  and  places 
where  children  can  drop  off  their  work. 

“We’re  covering  the  daylights  out  of 
it,”  said  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  editor  of  the 
Dayton  News,  about  the  “cold”  weather 
story.  The  News  has  had  reporters  in 
everything  from  barges  to  helicopters 
and  staying  alongside  dam-raising 
operations  on  the  Ohio  River.  A  few  re¬ 
porters  have  been  “freezing”  in  their 
homes,  but  “the  amazing  thing  is  that 
most  everyone  has  gotten  in  to  work,” 
he  said.  “We  work  as  hard  as  we  would 
on  any  disaster  and  it’s  very  trying  and 
mostly  marked  by  a  very  full-staffed  ef¬ 
fort.”  The  lifestyles  section  did  a  piece 
on  how  to  keep  warmer.  The  sports  sec¬ 
tion  has  had  to  cover  fewer  games,  how¬ 
ever. 

Dayton  News  reporter  Jonathan  Miller 
flew  in  a  relief  National  Guard  helicopter 
which  was  helping  to  bring  supplies  to 
stranded  persons,  and  wrote  a  front  page 
story  for  the  Monday  (January  31)  paper. 
There  was  an  unusual  story  written  of 
five  persons  who  died  in  their  car  in  the 
snow.  The  News  tried  to  find  the  CB 


operator  who  last  talked  with  them. 
Larry  Kinneer  rode  a  salt  barge  up  the 
frozen  Ohio  P’ver  and  wrote  a  graphic 
account.  There  were  two  reporters  on 
the  Ohio  River  covering  an  effort  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  break  the  ice,  and 
the  effort  to  get  coal  and  salt  failed.  One 
reporter,  Josephine  Marcototy,  went  out 
all  day  with  a  tow  truck  operator  picking 
up  stranded  people.  Reporter  Dale 
Huffman  spent  the  night  with  a  stranded 
group  of  travelers  at  a  local  motel.  And 
Rosenfeld  said  his  paper  has  been  prac¬ 
ticing  a  lot  of  “group  journalism”  in  get- 
ting  the  weather  story  covered. 

The  thermostat  in  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  newsroom  was  down  to  60 
degrees  on  February  1.  The  hot  water 
heater  was  shut  down,  and  one  of  two 
melting  pots  in  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  was  cut  back  to  be  used  only  on 
standby.  One  reporter  in  the  features 
department  was  typing  with  gloves  (the 
fingers  cut  out). 

Editions  were  pushed  up  on  January  28 
because  of  an  anticipated  blizzard. 
Thomas  Wheatley,  city  editor,  John  Car- 
roll,  associate  city  editor,  and  Henry 
Dobner  have  been  handling  the  brunt  of 
the  weather  coverage  coordination,  with 
Earl  Kohnfelder  mostly  on  weather  re¬ 
write  daily.  Conservation  reporter  Wyn- 
dle  Watson  has  been  following  develop¬ 
ments  with  the  rivers  since  the  freeze; 
reporter  Joe  Gratta  goes  out  in  the  field 
to  check  the  fuel  pinch  in  surrounding 
counties,  and  Harrisburg  bureauman 
John  Taylor  feeds  the  paper  happenings 
in  the  governor’s  office  and  state  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  newspaper  has  been  coming  out 
all  right  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette; 
temperatures  in  the  office  have  also  been 
down,  but  Dick  Fontana  said,  “We’re  all 
comfortable  wearing  sweaters.  We’ve 
been  sending  people  into  the  suburban 
counties  every  day.  Every  asepet  is  get¬ 
ting  covered,  including  medical  and 
economic.  I  think  we’ve  touched  every 
base  and  have  been  busy  as  hell.” 

Southern  freeze 

The  weather  was  front  page  news  in 
the  deep  South  January  17  week  but  gen¬ 
erally  presented  few  problems  for  news¬ 
papers. 

In  Miami,  where  a  dusting  of  snow 
rated  weather  stories  across  the  country, 
Miami  Herald  city  editor  Rich  Archbold 
said  the  hardest  problem  was  to  get 
pictures — “the  snow  melted  as  it  hit 
everybody.” 

Archbold  reported  with  amusement 
that  the  Herald’s  check  across  the  coun¬ 
try  on  newspaper  treatment  of  the  freak 
weather  was  along  the  lines  of  gleefully 
observing  Miami  “finally  got  it.” 

In  super  box-car  height  type  January 
20,  the  final  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  proclaimed  “It’s  Snowing  in 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Miami”  with  a  kicker  qualifying  that  it 
was  the  first  time.  The  right-hand  column 
was  filled  with  details. 

By  editions  of  the  next  day  visible 
headline  coverage  had  faded  out  of  all 
headlines. 

Under  a  page  12  roundup  headlined 
“Severe  Winter  Weather  in  South”  the 
Times  added  only  late  in  the  43-word 
lead  that  “women  tourists  at  Miami 
Beach  luxury  hotels  wore  their  fur  coats 
to  bed.”  Miami  did  not  surface  again 
until  paragraph  16  of  a  24-paragraph 
story  where  readers  learned:  “All-time 
record  low  temperatures  were  recorded 
in  Miami  Beach  where  it  was  32  .  .  .  and 
Miami  International  Airport  31.” 

The  dusting  of  snow  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  was  no  problem  for  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  which  has  a  policy  of  distributing 
its  single  sales  copies  free  on  any  day  the 
sun  does  not  shine  on  its  downtown 
building.  The  Sun  did  shine. 

But  there  were  four  days  this  past  De¬ 
cember  when  the  paper  did  give  away 
about  25,300  copies — December  1, 2,  15, 
24.  The  free  paper  policy  dates  back  to 
1910. 

The  unusual  snow  fall  which  began 
Monday  night,  January  17,  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama  and  was  on  the  ground 
about  three  days  caused  delivery  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  joint  circulation  operation  of 
both  the  Post-Herald  and  the  News. 

But,  according  to  circulation  director, 
Andrew  W.  Smith,  the  snow  had  its  plus 
side — “carriers  went  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  to  deliver  their  routes.”  One  carrier 
who  delivers  regularly  300  newspapers 
by  car  walked  the  entire  route.  Some 
routes  did  have  to  take  delivery  a  day 
late,  but  the  circulation  department  got 
some  favorable  response  about 
deliveries — such  as  the  subscriber  who 
admitted  writing  previously  when  the 
paper  was  late  and  felt  he  should  write 
this  time  to  say,  “What  a  great  job.” 

There  was  more  on  the  plus  side  too. 
Smith  says.  He  personally  enjoyed  the 
photo  coverage  of  more  unusual  sights 
such  as  one  shot  of  an  alligator  sticking 
his  head  up  through  snow.  And  Smith’s 
eight-year-old  enjoyed  the  first  sight  of 
snow. 

The  Miami  Herald  handled  the  unusual 
strange  weather  story  as  creating  two 
main  problems — the  damage  to  citrus 
crops  in  central  Florida  and  the  winter 
vegetable  crop — and  the  human  damage 
in  terms  of  migrant  workers  out  of  jobs 
and  the  problems  of  growers. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  Miami  Herald 
coverage  was  as  a  general  temperature 
story.  Archbold  noted  that  for  the  first 
time  in  1 1  years,  the  Herald  did  a  service 
story  telling  readers  how  to  care  for 
home  plants  and  landscaping  damaged 
by  the  cold  snap.  The  paper  reminded 


readers  that  they  could  take  a  deduction 
on  income  tax  for  any  plant  loss  over 
$100. 

Miami  News  editor  Howard  Kleinberg 
did  away  with  the  palm  tree  in  his  news¬ 
paper’s  front  page  logo,  replacing  it  with 
a  snow  ladden  evergreen  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  And  snow  flakes  decorated  the  top 
of  front  page,  as  headlines  proclaimed: 
“Souvenir  edition:  The  day  that  couldn’t 
happen — Snow  in  Miami!” 

Circulation  manager  Jim  Gels  reports 
his  single  copy  sales  for  the  day  surpas¬ 
sed  normal  Wednesday  sales  by  40% 
(15,000  copies).  And  single  copy  man¬ 
ager  Henry  Stevens  is  calling  it  the  best 
day  in  “ten,  twenty  or  even  more  years” 
and  says  people  are  still  calling  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  copies  locally  and  as  far  away  as 
Michigan. 

Reprints  of  the  souvenir  front  page  on 
white  bond  paper  were  put  on  sale  the 
following  week.  Selling  by  mail  for  75- 
cents  each,  the  reprints  are  doing  a  brisk 
business,  according  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Jeanne  Caswell,  who  says  Flori¬ 
dians  with  out-of-state  relatives,  as  well 
as  tourists,  are  responding.. 

Midwest  hit  hard 

Ground  snow  shipped  to  blizzard  fury 
by  60  miles  an  hour  winds  curtailed  de¬ 
liveries  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  dailies  25 
to  30%  over  the  course  of  4  days. 

Drifting  conditions  were  so  bad  on  the 
North-South  Interstate  highway  that  cir¬ 
culation  manager  Tom  Schofield 
couldn’t  make  it  to  the  office  one  day. 
“That  makes  3  times  in  5  years  that  I’ve 
been  snowed  in  at  home  and  unable  to 
get  to  work,”  said  Schofield,  who  re¬ 
sides  30  miles  from  the  offices  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette  and  News- 
Sentinel. 

Many  towns  in  the  papers’  circulation 
area  declared  snow  emergencies  and 
motor  route  drivers  had  to  obtain  police 
passes  to  get  into  the  communities  with 
editions.  In  some  cases,  police  refused  to 
issue  passes  even  to  newspaper  drivers. 

“The  wind  blew  for  a  straight  60  hours 
in  my  area  and  many  others,”  Schofield 
said,  “but  phone  lines  stayed  in  service 
or  I  wouldn’t  have  known  how  we  were 
doing.  Actually,  drivers  and  carriers  per¬ 
formed  excellently  and  many  went 
beyond  the  bounds  of  instructions  to  see 
that  papers  got  to  homes.” 

Post  office  closed 

The  Fort  Wayne  post  office  shut  down 
for  one  day  as  did  other  post  offices.  This 
prompted  Schofield  to  suggest  that  the 
papers’  next  company  publication  run  a 
cartoon  showing  a  newspaperboy  deliv¬ 
ering  the  paper  to  the  postmaster  at 
home  while  he  sat  warming  himself  at  a 
fireplace. 

For  areas  which  couldn’t  be  reached 
because  of  huge  drifts,  papers  that  were 
missed  were  delivered  with  last  Mon¬ 
day’s  edition.  These  deliveries  included 


many  missed  Sunday  Journal-Gazettes. 

“I  used  to  tell  stories  about  getting  the 
circulation  delivered  in  the  Dakotas,” 
Schofield  said,  “but  no  more.  From  now 
on  the  stories  I  have  to  tell  will  be  In¬ 
diana  oriented.” 

Many  fringe  readers  missed  their 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  what  with 
windswept  snow  and  glare  ice  on  roads 
on  January  26.  Editor  William  Chapman 
said  all  newsroom  personnel  made  it  to 
work  with  the  exception  of  one  day  of 
city  editor  Joe  Baker.  Although  some 
stores  were  forced  to  close  there  was  no 
report  of  lost  advertising  and  no  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  Times  plant. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  ran 
full  page  heads  lauding  the  “beautiful 
work”  of  carriers  in  the  extreme  Wis¬ 
consin  conditions,  circulation  director 
Harold  Schwartz  said.  Although  snow 
was  light,  the  cold  was  intense  and  there 
was  little  store  traffic,  but  “all  editions 
got  through  due  to  a  fine  effort  by  the 
delivery  forces,”  he  said. 

In  Madison,  Wisconsin  where  temper¬ 
atures  dropped  as  low  as  20  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  the  wind  chill  factor  hit  a 
new  low  of  63  sub-zero  degrees  most 
motor  routes  and  carriers  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  and  Capital  Times  op¬ 
erated  efficiently  against  almost  over¬ 
whelming  conditions. 

Sunday  deliveries  were  slowed  when 
route  drivers  were  unable  to  start  trucks 
and  cars. 

Vicepresident  of  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  Charles  Fegert  estimated  that  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  lost  35,000  lines  of  advertising 
when  department  and  discount  stores 
and  some  specialty  stores  yanked  ads 
because  of  curtailed  store  tr^ic.  He  es¬ 
timated  the  dollar  loss  at  $70,0(K),  but 
expressed  confidence  that  80%  would  be 
regained  since  the  merchandise  was  of  a 
general  nature  and  will  be  moved  by  sub¬ 
sequent  advertising. 

Fegert  described  the  storm  in  the 
Chicago  area  as  “a  killer  for  business.” 

Northeast  of  Buffalo  lies  Watertown, 
also  hard  hit  by  the  blizzard. 

But  here,  too,  weather  conditions  did 
not  stop  publication. 

Watertown  Times  (circulation  40,220) 
president  John  B.  Johnson  reported  his 
full  staff  showed  up  Saturday,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  “walking,  on 
skis,  or  in  four-wheel  drive  vehicles.” 

The  Times,  which  normally  prints  two 
editions  Monday  through  Saturday,  was 
on  a  one  edition  per  day  schedule  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blizzard.  Its  biggest  prob¬ 
lem,  Johnson  said,  was  distribution; 
papers  undeliverable  outside  of  Water- 
town  were  put  in  storage  for  subscribers 
until  the  roads  were  cleared. 

Advertising  was  down  30%,  Johnson 
said,  bringing  the  paper  down  Tuesday 
from  28  pages  to  22,  and  from  26  to  18 
Wednesday. 
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Editors  need 
different  view 
of  paper’s  role 

Newspaper  editors  and  writers  must 
take  a  different  view  of  the  newspaper’s 
role  and  give  readers  more  things  that 
broadcasting  can’t  lift  from  the  paper’s 
pages  or  duplicate  on  their  own. 

That  credo  was  projected  January  21 
at  a  Mid-America  Press  Institute  news 
executives  seminar  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  by 
Joseph  Shoquist,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  who  urged  more 
thoughtful  reporting,  more  background 
and  analysis,  many  more  summaries  and 
much  more  condensation. 

Most  important  of  all — better,  more 
accurate,  more  intelligent  reporting,  with 
more  and  more  information  packed  into 
the  available  news  space. 

This  will  require  specialists,  Shoquist 
said,  because  the  day  of  the  jack-of-all- 
trades  reporter  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past — or  should  be.  People  should  be 
employed  who  really  know  something 
about  politics,  rock  music,  or  nuclear 
science  and  who  can  write  with  authori¬ 
ty.  With  bigger  news  staff,  this  is  some¬ 
thing  the  newspaper  can  provide  that  tv 
mostly  cannot. 

Shoquist  said  he  believes  there  never 
was  a  more  difficult  time  to  be  an  editor, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  exciting  time.  Challenges  are  ap¬ 
pearing  as  never  before,  forcing  news¬ 
men  into  being  more  professional,  into 
overcoming  old  flaws  and  weaknesses, 
into  producing  newspapers  that  are 
worth  reading. 

Not  just  a  rip-off 

News  coverage  must  be  creative  and 
imaginative,  not  just  ripped  off  the  wires. 

It  is  now  fashionable  for  editors  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  marketing  the 
paper,  and  on  many  papers  inter¬ 
departmental  committees  have  been 
formed  to  deal  with  slumping  sales. 
Editorial  content  becomes  a  focus  of  this 
committee. 

Some  good  ideas  have  been  generated 
by  marketing  committees  and  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  significant  changes  in  the  paper. 
Some  other  ideas  have  failed  because 
they  weren’t  well  enough  tuned  to  the 
reader’s  interest,  they  couldn’t  attract 
sufficient  advertising  support,  or  they 
couldn’t  be  produced  at  reasonable  cost 
or  be  delivered  on  time. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  research 
shows  that  readers  want,  among  other 
things,  news  of  health  and  medicine,  the 
environment,  home  improvements,  how 
to  make  ends  meet.  Close  to  the  top  of 
people’s  interests  are  advertisements  for 
products  and  services. 

Shoquist  gave  some  examples  of  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  "brainstorming” 
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that  has  resulted  in  important  changes  in 
the  Journal  over  the  years; 

Shifting  news  emphasis  more  strongly 
and  rapidly  away  from  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  into  suburbia  and  exurbia. 
This  was  being  done,  but  not  rapidly 
enough.  The  result  was  zoned  sections, 
twice  a  week.  Another  was  a  supplemen¬ 
tal  section.  Accent  on  Ethnic  Mil¬ 
waukee,  which  resulted  in  an  effective 
way  to  appeal  to  those  interests. 

Editors  not  hurt 

Shoquist  told  theneditors  “we  may  not 
particularly  like  other  departments  of  the 
paper  telling  us  what  we  should  be  doing, 
but  as  long  as  editors  retain  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  their  advice,  it  really 
doesn’t  hurt  us.” 

In  fact,  he  said,  it  may  “pull  us  out  of 
our  cocoons  a  bit  and  cause  us  to  view 
our  product  with  perspectives  other  than 
our  own.  People  in  sales  and  circulation 
do  have  some  insights,  if  we  care  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  them.” 

Editors  can  garner  more  “clout”  to  get 
things  done,  which  is  another  valuable 
thing  about  the  marketing  committee.  In 
the  Journal’s  case,  in  its  letterpress  op¬ 
eration,  page  1  color  positions  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  hard  to  come  by. 

When  the  marketing  committee  de¬ 
cided  that  the  newspaper  needed  to  be 
more  colorful,  and  made  a  pitch  to  top 
management,  page  1  color  positions  were 
secured  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  same 
clout  was  effective  in  zoning.  Editors 
couldn’t  put  across  zoning  because  of  the 
high  cost.  But  when  the  marketing  group 
got  behind  it,  management  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  budget  the  money. 

• 

Arizona  group  rejects 
criminal  guidelines 

The  Arizona  Newspapers  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  month,  voted  to 
reject  the  adoption  of  voluntary  guide¬ 
lines  governing  the  publication  of  names 
and  addresses  of  victims  of  violent 
crimes. 

Turned  down  in  a  20-24  vote,  the 
guidelines,  developed  by  an  ANA  legis¬ 
lative  subcommittee,  recommended: 

1.  Use  of  residence  address  of  obvi¬ 
ous  victims  of  violent  crimes  only  when 
pertinent  to  the  news. 

2.  Identification  of  the  residence  of 
near  relatives  or  close  associates  of  ob¬ 
vious  victims  only  when  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  is  an  essential  element  of  the  story. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
using  a  neighborhood,  district  or  region 
as  location  of  residence  of  obviously  in¬ 
nocent  parties  in  all  cases  of  violence. 

A  bill  making  it  illegal  to  publish  such 
addresses  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Arizona  state  legislature  each  of  the  past 
two  years,  an  action  the  subcommittee 
considered  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 


N.J.  daily  publishes 
1  edition  to  save  gas 

A  check  of  press  associations  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  which 
were  states  hit  by  heavy  snow  or  bone- 
chilling  cold  weather,  revealed  that  pa¬ 
pers  were  pulling  through. 

Edwin  W.  Tucker,  general  manager  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  said 
his  office  had  obtained  a  verbal  ruling 
from  the  state  Attorney  General  exempt¬ 
ing  newspapers  from  Governor  Byrne’s 
order  to  businesses  to  cut  office  hours  to 
preserve  natural  gas. 

The  Home  News  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  informed  readers  this  week  that  it 
will  publish  a  single  edition  a  day  to  cut 
production  time  materially  in  compliance 
with  Gov.  Byrne’s  directives.  The  daily 
normally  publishes  5  editions  a  day.  The 
Home  News  said  it  was  adding  extra 
pages  to  the  single  edition  to  make  room 
for  complete  local  news  coverage. 

According  to  G.  Richard  Dew,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  papers  in  the 
western  part  of  that  state  have  been 
especially  affected  by  the  storm.  Indus¬ 
tries  and  stores  there  have  closed  down, 
which  has  led  to  a  cutback  in  advertising. 

Many  people.  Dew  added,  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of  sudden, 
heavy  flooding  when  a  thaw  finally  does 
come. 

William  J.  Oertel  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  said  no  paper  had 
stopped  publishing  in  his  state  because  of 
the  weather. 

Punxy  Phil 

“Hold  the  presses!  The  Ground  Hog  is 
coming  out,”  George  Sample  II,  general 
manager  of  the  Punxsutawney  (Pa.) 
Spirit  yelled  out  to  his  whole  staff  of 
seven  February  2,  traditionally  Ground 
Hog  Day,  as  the  biggest  event  of  the  day 
was  being  covered. 

The  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  the  New  York  Times, 
CBS,  NBC  and  ABC  were  all  witnessing 
the  event  at  “Gobbler’s  Nob” — the 
home  of  Punxsutawney  Phil. 

Unfortunately  for  those  tired  of  the 
cold  winter,  it  was  bad  news.  The 
Ground  Hog  saw  his  shadow.  The  Spirit, 
in  a  front  page  lead  story  reported  the 
shadow  to  be  7  inches  long.  The  big 
event  occurred  at  exactly  7:27  a.m.  The 
Spirit  stretched  its  deadline  as  long  as  it 
could.  Normally  the  Spirit  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  7:l5  a.m.  Sample  said. 

“There  was  a  great  deal  more  in¬ 
terest”  in  Ground  Hog  Day  this  year. 
Sample  said.  The  Spirit  was  getting 
phone  calls  from  all  over  the  world,  and  a 
prepared  statement  was  read  to  inquir¬ 
ers. 

The  Spirit  was  planning  substantial  fol¬ 
lowup  coverage  of  the  event  in  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  3  edition. 
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Legislation  affecting 
newspapers  discussed 


Newspaper  lobbyists  on  the  state  and 
federal  levels  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  again  this  year. 

A  total  of  40  publishers  and  18  news¬ 
paper  association  representatives  found 
this  out  when  they  attended  the  first  na¬ 
tional  conference  on  “Federal  and  State 
Legislation  Affecting  Newspapers”  held 
last  month  in  St.  Louis. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

Details  on  the  state  legislative  problem 
areas  revealed:  (I)  litter  tax  laws  are 
being  proposed  in  several  states — 
supported  by  the  beer,  soft  drink  and 
bottling  industries;  (2)  mandatory  work¬ 
men's  compensation  insurance  on  car¬ 
riers  has  spread  to  several  states;  (3) 
bans  on  utility  advertising  from  operating 
expenses  will  be  problems  in  some 
states;  (4)  lawsuits  pending  may  open  up 
current  bans  on  professional  advertising; 

(5)  taxes  on  advertising  will  be  proposed 
in  several  states;  (6)  state  taxes  on  circu¬ 
lation  and  newspaper  racks  will  be  pro¬ 
posed;  (7)  several  states  will  propose  in¬ 
creases  in  legal  ad  rates;  (8)  conflicts  are 
expected  in  “right  of  privacy”  and 
“open  record”  proposals  in  1977;  (9) 
LEAA  guidelines  may  cause  states  prob¬ 
lems  because  of  new  federal  proposals  to 
close  law  enforcement  records;  (10) 
more  closed  court  sessions  may  be  ex¬ 
pected;  (11)  many  states  will  attempt  to 
correct  open  meetings  and  open  record 
statutes. 

Federal  laws 

Federal  legislation  to  watch  in  1977  in¬ 
clude: 

(1)  another  proposal  to  revise  the  fed¬ 
eral  criminal  statutes; 

(2)  attempts  to  control  “press  at¬ 
tacks”  on  public  officials  (this  was  the 
anti-defamation  act  of  the  94th  Con¬ 
gress); 

(3)  proposals  which  will  come  out  of 
the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commis¬ 
sion  report  due  early  this  year  (one  Con¬ 
gressman  proposes  to  regulate  news¬ 
paper  morgues); 

(4)  amendments  to  the  new  Federal 
Sunshine  law; 

(5)  attempts  to  regulate  liquor  adver¬ 
tising; 

(6)  increased  appropriations  for  fed¬ 
eral  employment  services  (moving  from 
the  unemployed  to  assistance  for 
employed  to  find  better  jobs); 

(7)  proposals  on  over-the-counter  and 
prescription  drug  advertising; 

(8)  minimum  wage  increases  to  $3  an 
hour; 
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(9)  attempts  to  federalize  state  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws; 

(10)  energy  projiosals  for  stand-by  ra¬ 
tioning  authority; 

(11)  changes  in  the  federal  lobbying 
laws. 

The  Justice  Department  promises  a 
step-up  in  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Hous¬ 
ing  Act.  Violations  in  newspaper  ads 
have  been  under  scrutiny. 

No  federal  Shield  Bill  for  news  report¬ 
ers  can  be  expected  until  the  press  agrees 
on  the  type  of  legislation  it  will  support, 
the  national  newspaper  groups  reported. 

Postal  problems  will  be  in  the  forefront 
again  in  1977  because  the  President’s 
budget  proposals  do  not  include  funds 
for  “phasing”  postal  increases. 

Members  of  Congress  and  President 
Cartef  are  proposing  major  changes  in 
the  U.  S.  Postal  Service,  including: 
major  changes  in  second  class  mail 
classifications;  elimination  of  second 
class  classification;  elimination  of  Satur¬ 
day  delivery;  placing  the  Postmaster 
General  back  in  the  Cabinet;  elimination 
of  the  Postal  Service  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors;  limits  on  capital  expenditures. 

• 

Ad  Bureau  offers  new 
anti-billboard  movie 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
has  put  together  an  anti-billboard  adver¬ 
tising  presentation — a  10  minute  film 
starring  comedian  Sandy  Baron. 

The  film  traces  the  typical  day  of  a 
commuter  (Baron) — waking  up  in  the 
morning  and  reading  his  newspaper  at 
breakfast,  traveling  to  work  in  heavy 
traffic  and  passing  several  billboards  on 
the  way  and  returning  home  at  night  to 
again  read  the  newspaper. 

The  presentation  points  out  that  a  car 
moving  40  or  50  miles  per  hour — 
sandwiched  front  and  back,  left  and  right 
between  other  cars  at  that  speed — “is 
not  an  ideal  environment  in  which  to  ab¬ 
sorb  advertising  messages.” 

To  back  this  up,  the  Bureau  had  Crea¬ 
tive  Research  Services,  Inc.  interview 
609  motorists  in  New  York,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  The  commuting 
motorists  were  questioned  as  they  got 
out  of  their  cars  immediately  after  they 
had  driven  past  a  concentration  of 
billboards. 

“When  asked  what  products  they  had 
noticed  on  the  billboards,  only  5%  re¬ 
called  the  average  brand  correctly  and 
when  people  were  remined  of  the  product, 
the  average  billboard  got  only  12%  correct 
brand  recall,”  the  presentation  points 
out. 


News  and  ads 
to  be  surveyed 
in  national  poll 

The  13  Canadian  newsprint  producers 
of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee 
have  agreed  to  finance  the  first  major 
project  in  the  newspaper  industry’s 
three-year  drive  to  build  readership  and 
circulation. 

The  year-long  research  study  will  use  a 
national  cross  section  of  the  population 
to  chart  today’s  response  to  news  and 
advertising.  Especially  large  subsamples 
of  blacks  and  young  people  will  permit 
special  analyses  of  these  groups. 

Newspaper  editors  and  managers  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  use  the  results  to 
match  newspapers  more  closely  to  read¬ 
ers’  changing  interests. 

In-depth  interviews  will  determine  the 
time  sequence  of  daily  exposure  to  each 
of  the  news  media.  Researchers  will  re¬ 
cord  and  compare  levels  of  interest  in 
actual  news  items  and  ads.  Attitudes  of 
casual  and  regular  readers  as  against 
non-readers  will  also  be  measured,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  heavy  or  light  tv 
news  exposure  on  what  the  reader  ex¬ 
pects  of  his  newspaper. 

Audits  &  Surveys,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
will  conduct  the  field  research.  The  proj¬ 
ect  will  cost  $150,000  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  will  provide  a  similar 
amount  in  supervision,  analysis  and  col¬ 
lateral  activity. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the 
Bureau,  said: 

“The  Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  has  already  sponsored  eight  advertis¬ 
ing  research  studies  over  the  years  which 
have  helped  us  achieve  today’s  record 
newspaper  advertising.  With  this  ninth 
study,  these  Canadian  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  again  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  their  customers,  the  newspapers. 

“This  effort  supports  the  newspapers’ 
determination  to  continue  as  the  first 
source  of  news  and  buying  information, 
the  prime  medium. 

Members  of  the  Newsprint  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  are:  Abitibi  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.;  Bowater  Canadian  Limited; 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.; 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited;  Domtar 
Newsprint  Ltd.;  The  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Company,  Limited;  James  Maclaren 
Company,  Ltd.;  MacMillan  Bloedel  Li¬ 
mited;  MacMillan  Rothesay  Limited; 
Ontario  Paper  Company  Limited;  The 
Price  Company  Limited;  Q.N.S.  Paper 
Company  Limited;  and  Reed  Limited. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Council  are  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.  pres¬ 
ident  of  ANPA  and  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk;  and  Otto  A. 
Silha,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  and  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co. 
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Paperback  ad  books 
mean  profits/headaches 


By  John  Consoli 

The  use  by  retailers  of  paperback 
books  as  an  advertising  medium  has  been 
gradually  increasing  in  popularity  and 
newspapers  have  an  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  this  potential  source  of  in¬ 
come. 

Chains  such  as  Korvettes,  Target, 
Richway,  Globe  and  most  recently  Ann 
&  Hope  occasionally  use  the  paperback 
book  concept  instead  of  the  traditional 
circular  or  insert  to  promote  a  sale. 
When  the  concept  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived,  the  books  were  distributed  by 
mail,  but  the  rising  cost  of  third  class 
mail  caused  those  retailers  using  the 
paperbacks  to  seek  out  alternate  means 
of  distribution. 

Target,  a  division  of  Dayton  Hudson, 
has  been  distributing  its  paperback  book 
in  its  Oklahoma  City/Norman  market  for 
about  two  years  through  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman.  More  recently,  Rhode 
Island  based  Ann  &  Hope  has  distributed 
its  paperback  in  the  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  markets  through  nine  dailies  and 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

A  paperback  ad  book  is  the  same  size 
as  a  paperback  novel,  only  it  contains 
anywhere  from  %  to  130  pages  of  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  rather  than  a  story. 
Merchandise  advertised  in  the  books  is 
usually  part  of  a  week  long  sale  and  most 
chains  that  use  the  books  run  them  in 
conjunction  with  major  sales  or  about  4 
or  5  times  a  year. 

Insertion  problems 

Inserting  the  paperbacks  into  the 
newspaper  is  not  without  its  problems, 
however  those  papers  who  do  carry  them 
feel  that  if  they  refused  to  insert  them,  it 
would  be  like  losing  a  circular  for  that 
week  since  the  retailer  would  find 
another  way  to  distribute  them. 

A  spokesman  for  Target  points  out 
that  when  the  chain  distributes  some  3.3 
million  paperbacks  to  cover  its  52  stores 
in  15  markets  across  the  country,  the 
Oklahoman  is  the  only  newspaper  that 
cashes  in.  Paperbacks  in  the  other  mar¬ 
kets  are  either  direct  mailed  or  hand  de¬ 
livered  by  a  special  service  company. 

Target  distributes  some  170,000 
paperbacks  through  the  Sunday  Ok¬ 
lahoman  to  cover  its  three  stores  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  and  one  in  nearby  Norman. 

“This  is  the  second  year  we  are  doing 
it,”  the  company  spokesman  said.  “We 
keep  doing  it  which  has  to  mean  it  has 
had  a  certain  amount  of  success.” 

A  spokesman  for  Rich  way,  with  stores 
in  Atlanta  and  Charlotte,  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  said  his  chain  would  be  interested  in 


distributing  their  paperbacks  through  the 
newspapers  in  those  markets  but  the 
papers  are  not  equipped  to  insert  them. 

To  insert  the  paperbacks,  a  newspaper 
must  either  have  a  special  type  of  inser¬ 
tion  machine  or  do  it  manually.  The  Ok¬ 
lahoman  has  the  insertion  machine  capa¬ 
ble  of  inserting  the  paperbacks.  “We 
have  run  about  five  paperbacks  in  the 
past  two  years  for  Target  and  we  experi¬ 
enced  very  little  trouble  after  the  first 
one,”  ad  director  Gates  Oliver  said. 
“We  agreed  to  insert  the  paperbacks 
with  the  understanding  that  some  would 
fall  out  during  delivery  or  distribution, 
but  we  haven’t  had  many  complaints 
from  either  our  carriers,  readers  or 
Target.” 

Since  it  began  carrying  the  Target 
paperbacks,  the  Oklahoman  has  received 
inquiries  from  other  advertisers  about 
the  possibility  of  running  the  paperback 
inserts,  Oliver  said. 

Hand  stuffed 

Ann  &  Hope’s  recent  venture  into  the 
paperback  ad  book,  shows  that  not  only 
papers  with  mechanical  inserting  ma¬ 
chines  can  take  advantage  of  this  type 
of  ad.  Since  the  Boston  Globe  does  not 
have  the  type  of  insert  machine  to  put  the 
paperbacks  into  its  papers  and  its  circu¬ 
lation  runs  are  too  large  to  insert  the 
books  manually,  Ann  &  Hope  opted  by 
getting  nine  dailies  and  one  weekly 
newspaper  to  carry  three  different 
paperbacks  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  All  10  papers  inserted  the  book 
manually. 

Among  those  papers  running  the 
paperbacks  were  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times,  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Sun  Chronicle,  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News,  Woonsocket  (R.I.) 
Call,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  Salem  (Mass.) 
News,  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times,  Glouces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Times  and  the  Peabody 
(Mass.)  Times. 

The  Providence  Journal,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  210,000,  had  the  books  inserted 
manually  into  its  papers  by  its  dis¬ 
tributors.  The  distributors  were  paid  an 
extra  fee  and  no  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  paper. 

Most  of  the  other  papers,  with  smaller 
circulations  ranging  from  5,000  to  40,000, 
had  anywhere  from  10  to  20  persons  in¬ 
sert  the  paperbacks  manually  in  the 
pressroom  before  bundling. 

To  lock  the  slick  covered  paperbacks 
into  the  paper,  most  papers  inserted  a 
standard  size  tab  from  another  chain  in¬ 
side  the  paperback.  Since  the  standard 
size  tab  was  much  larger,  no  complaints 


Lee  Enterprises 
elects  officers 

The  annual  stockholders  meeting  of 
Lee  Enterprises  reelected  Lloyd  D. 
Loers,  Tom  L.  Williams  and  C.  D. 
Waterman,  Jr.  as  directors  to  serve 
three-year  terms. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting, 
the  board  of  directors  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  presi¬ 
dent;  Lloyd  D.  Loers,  vicepresident; 
James  E.  Burgess,  vicepresident-news- 
paper  operations;  John  S.  Stemlar,  vice¬ 
president-finance  and  treasurer;  and  C. 
D.  Waterman,  Jr.,  secretary. 

were  received  from  those  retailers. 

Not  all  papers  went  without  com¬ 
plaints,  however.  After  carrying  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  three  Ann  &  Hope  paper¬ 
backs,  the  Woonsocket  Call  decided  not 
to  carry  the  third. 

“We  received  several  complaints  from 
our  carriers  that  the  books  were  falling 
out  as  they  attempted  to  deliver  the  pa¬ 
pers,”  circulation  manager  Joe  Shorr  said. 
“We  have  inserting  machines,  but  once 
the  books  were  in  the  paper  and  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  tie  the  papers  into  bundles 
they  fell  apart  on  the  conveyer  belt. 

“Some  papers  who  inserted  them  by 
hand  may  have  gotten  them  in  a  little 
tighter,  but  many  still  fell  out,”  Shorr 
said.  “Those  papers  who  say  they  re¬ 
ceived  no  complaints  probably  don’t 
want  to  own  up  to  them. 

“We  want  to  make  things  easy  on  our 
carriers  since  we  are  almost  all  home 
delivered,”  Shorr  said.  “After  the  com¬ 
plaints  we  received  following  the  second 
paperback,  our  publisher  decided  we 
would  no  longer  accept  this  type  of  in¬ 
sert. 

“1  feel  it  isn’t  the  type  of  supplement 
suitable  for  distribution  in  a  newspaper.” 

Bemie  Littlefield,  circulation  manager 
for  the  Salem  News,  said  despite  what¬ 
ever  problems  his  paper  encountered,  it 
would  continue  accepting  paperbacks. 

“Sure  there  is  a  problem  in  inserting 
them  and  handling  them.  A  little  care  and 
effort  must  be  exercised  by  all  involved, 
but  the  paperbacks  are  added  business 
and  we  certainly  won’t  turn  it  down.” 

Littlefield  said  the  Salem  papers,  on 
the  day  the  Ann  &  Hope  paperback  ran, 
were  delivered  to  the  carriers  in  a  large 
plastic  bundle  bag.  “If  any  books  did  fall 
out,  they  fell  into  the  bag  and  were  not 
lost,”  he  said.  “Our  carriers  were  great. 
They  simply  reinserted  them.” 

The  cost  of  distributing  the  paperbacks 
through  newspapers  in  most  cases  is 
cheaper  than  through  direct  mail.  Some 
newspapers  charge  the  equivalent  to  a  16 
page  or  24  page  standard  size  tab  rate, 
while  one  paper,  the  Attleboro  Sun 
Chronicle,  charges  $30  per  1000  for  all 
inserts  including  the  paperbacks.  This  is 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  direct  mail. 
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Louisville  papers  study 
‘tailored’  newspaper  idea 


One  of  the  new  concepts  in  the  target 
marketing  program  of  the  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  is  called  the 
“tailored  newspaper.” 

The  philosophy  behind  the  concept  is 
that  readers  of  newspapers  are  no  longer 
interested  in  reading  everything  a  news¬ 
paper  carries  each  day.  There  is  the  need 
for  a  paper  that  will  enable  readers  to 
receive  only  what  they  want  to  read. 

Although  turning  such  a  concept  into  a 
reality  could  take  several  years,  James 
Marchal,  director  of  display  advertising 
for  the  Louisville  papers,  detailed  how 
management  visualizes  it  as  working. 

Speaking  last  week  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  sales  conference  in  Hollywood, 
Florida,  Marchal  said,  “We  will  produce 
a  core  newspaper  of  8,  10  or  20  pages 
which  will  summarize  all  major  news 
events,  including  editorials,  features  and 
advertising  designed  to  reach  the 
broadest  possible  market. 

“Then  we  would  produce  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  special  interest:  sports,  opinion 
and  comment,  national  and  international, 
business,  leisure,  culture  and  maybe 
even  a  chicken  dinner  section,”  he  said. 

“The  reader  would  always  get  the  core 
paper,  plus,  perhaps  two  or  three  other 
sections  of  his  choosing.  Then  if  he 
wants  some  other  specialized  sections, 
he  could  buy  them  at  a  premium.” 

“The  specialized  sections  would  con¬ 
tain  advertising  aimed  at  the  people  who 
would  be  particularly  interested  in  such 
products  because  of  lifestyles  and  at¬ 
titudes.” 

Marchal  said  the  management  of  the 
Louisville  papers  realize  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  that  must  be  dealt 
with  before  this  concept  can  become  a 
reality. 

The  paper's  publisher,  however,  is 
sold  on  the  idea  enough  that  he  has 
named  Carol  Sutton,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  to  serve  as 
special  assistant  to  research  the  potential 
for  a  tailored  newspaper. 

Sutton,  said  Marchal,  is  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  the  availability  of  material,  po¬ 
tential  reader  interest  and  the  salability 
of  special  interest  sections.  Since  Sep¬ 
tember  she  has  been  reviewing  five 
weeks  of  wire  copy  from  AP,  New  York 
Times,  Washinf>ton  Star,  Washiuftton 
Post,  Newsday,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Chicago  Sun  Times  and  Daily  News  and 
Newhouse. 

This  copy  has  been  separated  by  sub¬ 
ject  matter:  economics,  world  affairs, 
politics,  general  news,  sports  and  the 
arts.  Then  it  has  been  reviewed  to  iden¬ 
tify  what  was  actually  published  in  the 
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paper.  The  remainder  he  said  will  be 
analyzed  to  determine  the  number  of 
stories,  the  column  inches  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  copy  and  graphics  available. 

Other  resources  will  eventually  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  supplement  the  material  not 
already  in  our  computers,  said  Marchal. 
Concurrent  with  this  effort,  Yankelovich 
has  been  commissioned  to  study,  among 
other  things,  reader  interest  in  sections 
on  sports,  business  and  finance,  news 
analysis,  home  decorating,  health  and 
science,  photography  and  hobbies,  child 
rearing  and  interesting  people  and  cul¬ 
tures.  At  the  same  time,  Belden  has  been 
asked  to  study  the  market  for  an  analysis 
of  magazine  readership  and  the  usage  of 
special  interest  publications. 

“We  hope  this  will  come  together  in  a 
recommendation  that  can  be  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  final  targeted  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said.  “Just  this  week  we  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  special  interest  section 
that  resulted  from  Sutton’s  efforts,  a  16 
tabloid  page  section  on  the  federal 
budget. 

“We  recognize  that  this  will  have  lim¬ 
ited  appeal  to  most  of  our  readers,  but 
it  did  show  us  that  we  could  do  it.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  were  able  to 
make  available  much  more  information 
about  the  national  budget  at  a  lower  cost 
than  they  could  get  from  any  other 
source. 

“Of  course,  detailed  documents  on  the 
budget  are  available  from  the  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  but 
they  are  more  expensive  and  are  not 
available  within  48  hours  of  the  news 
stories  on  the  budget. 

“Many  editors  realize  that  a  single 
newspaper  can  no  longer  be  everything 
to  everyone,”  Marchal  said.  “No  single 
product  can  provide  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  reader  needs  to  get  from  day 
to  day.  And,  yet,  we  try.  For  example, 
traditionally,  the  Courier-Journal  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  text  of  every  major  Presiden¬ 
tial  speech  requiring  many  columns  of 
newsprint,  and  yet,  we  realized  that  very 
few  subscribers  cared  to  read  the  entire 
text.” 

Each  year,  metropolitan  dailies  get 
larger,  filled  wtih  news  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  pages  of  advertising  that  are  re¬ 
ally  designed  to  reach  a  very  thin  market, 
he  said.  “Business  managers  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint  and  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
indefinitely  keep  passing  the  increase  on 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 

“Advertisers  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  need  to  target  their 
message  to  potential  customers  with  cost 
efficiency.  Our  competition  stresses  the 


value  of  target  marketing.  Television 
sells  programs  on  the  basis  of  specific 
demographics.  Special  interest 
magazines  have  replaced  most  of  the 
large,  general  purpose  publications. 
Outdoor  sells  on  the  basis  of  zone  mar¬ 
keting  and  our  readers  find  that  they  are 
no  longer  interested  in  reading  every¬ 
thing  in  the  paper  everyday.  How  will  we 
deal  with  the  problem? 

“Some  newspapers  have  implemented 
zoned  editions  and  specialized  distribu¬ 
tion  of  advertising.  We  believe  that 
another  potentially  important  answer  is 
the  tailored  newspaper.” 

Lifetime  memberships 
presented  by  INAE 

Honorary  Lifetime  Memberships  in 
the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  association  were  presented 
to  three  ad  executives  at  the  INAE’s 
118th  sales  conference  last  week. 

The  recipients  were:  Kenneth  T. 
Carlson,  ad  director,  Detroit  News;  Jack 
Kauffman,  president.  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  Inc.;  and  Don  L.  Nutter, 
ad  director.  Long  Beach  Independent 
and  Press-Telegram. 

The  award  is  conferred  by  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  INAE  upon  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  been  conspicuous  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  INAE  or  the 
cause  of  newspaper  advertising  general¬ 
ly.  Since  the  founding  of  INAE  in  1911, 
62  awards  have  been  given. 

• 

Production  changes 
at  Field  papers 

Four  promotions  in  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  place 
production  department  personnel  in  new 
positions. 

Joe  B.  McAdams  moves  up  to  vice¬ 
president/operations  from  production 
vicepresident,  while  production  manager 
Leo  Vogler  becomes  production  director 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Thomas  Rice  became  production  man¬ 
ager,  having  been  assistant  manager 
since  1975  and  Jack  Ruggles,  an  assistant 
production  manager,  was  named  project 
manager  of  Atex  and  will  have  overall 
supervision  of  the  Atex  terminal  system 
installation  (electronic  editing)  in  the 
newsrooms  of  both  newspapers. 


Victims  aided 

A  collection  of  $23,551,25  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Donrey  Public  Foundation, 
Inc.,  through  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner-Enterprise  to  aid  victims  of  a 
Christmas  Eve  fire  in  that  Oklahoma 
city. 
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Appeals  filed  to  gain 
access  to  executions 


The  execution  of  Gary  Mark  Gilmore 
January  17  was  the  most  widely  covered 
news  event  in  Utah  history — but  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge  denied  the  press  the 
right  to  witness  and  report  it. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which  went  to 
federal  court  to  argue  the  right  of  press 
access  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  is  now 
considering  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  to 
overturn  this  denial  of  press  coverage  of 
any  future  executions.  The  Tribune  is 
also  considering  an  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  a  related  case  to  over¬ 
turn  a  ban  on  interviews  with  condemned 
convicts. 

On  January  13,  Judge  Aldon  J  .  Ander¬ 
son,  U.S.  District  Court  for  Utah,  wrote 
that  the  state  law  which  bans  the  press 
and  public  from  witnessing  executions 
“reflects  the  concerns  of  institutional 
discipline  and  security  as  well  as  reason¬ 
able  deference  to  the  privacy  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

The  judge  denied  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  sought  by  the  Tribune  and  KUTV,  a 
Salt  Lake  City  television  station,  and 
granted  the  Utah  Attorney  General’s  mo¬ 
tion  to  dismiss  the  case. 

The  action  was  filed  January  5  by 
Kearns-Tribune  Corp.,  publishers  of  the 
Tribune,  and  by  KUTV,  Inc.,  owner  and 
licensee  of  KUTV,  Channel  2.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  also  joined  the  action,  fil¬ 
ing  an  ‘Amicus  Curie”  brief  supporting 
the  Tribune  and  tv  station’s  move. 

The  Utah  law  challenged  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  in  the  action  provides  that 
executions  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
prison  warden  and  that  “no  other  per¬ 
sons  than  those  mentioned  in  this  section 
shall  be  present  at  the  execution,  nor 
shall  any  person  under  age  be  permitted 
to  witness  the  same.” 

The  law  says  the  warden  may  ask  a 
physician,  county  attorney,  up  to  two 
ministers,  and  “any  persons,  relatives  or 
friends  not  to  exceed  five,  to  be  present 
at  the  execution”  at  the  request  of  the 
condemned  man. 

“The  plaintiffs  contended  that  allowing 
a  condemned  man  to  select  a  group  of  no 
more  than  five  persons,  relatives  or 
friends,  denies  them  equal  protection  of 
the  law  as  a  group  unreasonably 
excluded  from  attendance  at  the  execu¬ 
tion  under  the  Utah  statute,”  Judge  An¬ 
derson  wrote. 

“The  plaintiffs  have  not  met  their  bur¬ 
den  (of  prooO  that  (the  Utah  law)  lacks  a 
rational  basis.  It  appears  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  and  the  arguments  submitted  that 
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the  statute  seeks  to  avoid  sensationaliz¬ 
ing  the  event.  Further,  the  statute  re¬ 
flects  the  concerns  of  institutional  disci¬ 
pline  and  security  as  well  as  a  reasonable 
deference  to  the  privacy  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man,”  Judge  Anderson  wrote. 

The  complaint  filed  by  The  Tribune 
and  KUTV  named  as  defendants  the 
Utah  Board  of  Corrections  and  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  Utah  State  Prison  War¬ 
den  Samuel  W.  Smith,  and  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Corrections,  Ernest  D. 
Wright.  Tne  complaint  alleged  that  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  witness  and  report 
the  Gilmore  execution  violated  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  rights  under  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
the  federal  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Article  I, 
Sections  7  and  24  of  the  Utah  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  deal  with  due  process 
and  uniform  operation  of  laws. 

John  W.  Gallivan,  publisher  of  The 
Tribune,  said  of  the  case: 

“This  action  to  seek  access  to  the 
execution  is  consistent  with  the  perva¬ 
sive  duty  of  the  press  to  protect  the 
people’s  right  to  know  about  the  people’s 
business  no  matter  how  sensitive  or  un¬ 
savory  the  circumstances. 

“To  remain  mute  in  this  instance 
where  an  obvious  constitutional  question 
is  involved  would  amount  to  the  forfei¬ 
ture  by  the  press  of  any  public  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  the  ultimate  judicial  proceeding. 
The  press  has  no  right  to  make  such  a 
default  on  behalf  of  the  people,  regard¬ 
less  of  controversy,  or  stand  idle  amid 
any  erosion  of  everyone’s  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms. 

“The  situation  is  extreme,  but  there  is 
no  escaping  the  principle.” 

The  Tribune  had  previously  covered 
13  executions  in  Utah  over  a  period  of  40 
years,  Mr.  Gallivan  told  the  District 
Court  hearing,  and  there  has  been  “no 
extraordinary  reaction  to  any.” 

In  all  its  previous  coverage,  Gallivan 
said,  the  Tribune  did  not  publish  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  actual  executions,  but 
did  publish  objective  eye  witness  ac¬ 
counts  written  by  experienced  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
KUTV,  Robert  H.  Temple,  said  “the 
public  has  a  right  to  be  informed  as  to 
such  events  and  the  press  has  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  report  events 
relating  to  the  execution  in  order  to  im¬ 
plement  the  public’s  right  to  know.”  He 
said  his  station  had  no  plans  to  carry  the 
execution  live. 

Prior  to  making  his  decision  on  the 
Utah  case.  Judge  Anderson  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  an  earlier  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit 


denying  The  Tribune  the  right  to  inter¬ 
view  Gilmore  “to  be  of  controlling  im¬ 
portance  in  the  decision  on  the  right  of 
access  in  the  present  case.”  The  Tribune 
had  interviewed  Gilmore  twice  under  a 
federal  district  court  order  which  the 
Tenth  Circuit  Court  overturned. 

Judge  Anderson’s  decision  on  the 
Gilmore  case  came  four  days  after  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  in  Dallas,  Judge  William 
Taylor  Jr.,  said  television  reporters  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  film  executions 
and  could  broadcast  the  film  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  granted  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  State  of  Texas  and  its  Board 
of  Corrections,  saying  it  “was  unthinka¬ 
ble  to  conduct  an  execution  in  private.” 

• 

Texas  press  given 
rent-free  offices 
in  Capitoi  buiiding 

Texas  Atty.  Gen.  John  Hill  has  ruled 
that  there  is  ample  legal  authority  for  the 
news  media  to  be  furnished  rent-free 
space  in  the  Texas  Capitol  Building,  but 
the  capitoi  press  corps  cannot  be  put  in 
charge  of  dividing  up  the  space  available. 

Hill’s  ruling  was  designed  to  give 
guidance  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  which  received  more  re¬ 
quests  for  press  room  accommodations, 
during  the  legislative  session  than  there 
is  space  available.  The  session  began 
January  11. 

Hill  also  ruled  that  distinctions  can  be 
made  between  general  news-gathering 
organizations  and  commercial,  special- 
interest  newsletters,  if  there  isn’t  enough 
space  for  all. 

“We  note  that  some  sort  of  press  room 
space  is  provided  in  or  near  49  of  the  50 
state  Capitols,”  Hill  said.  “The  fiftieth 
state  provided  such  space  in  the  past  and 
planned  to  do  so  again  on  completion  of 
its  new  capitoi  building. 

“Furthermore,”  he  said,  “a  room  for 
reporters  has  always  been  contemplated 
as  a  part  of  the  current  Texas  Capitol 
Building.” 

Hill  said  no  rental  may  be  charged  for 
space  available  to  the  news  media  with¬ 
out  legislation  authorizing  such  rent.  The 
attorney  general  left  unanswered  a  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  Scott  Carpenter,  chief  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  bureau, 
whose  company  would  occupy  capitoi 
space  only  if  allowed  to  voluntarily  pay 
rent. 

Hill  said  that  any  scheme  to  surrender 
the  space  allocation  duty  to  a  private  or¬ 
ganization  of  news  reporters  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  invalid  delegation  of  legislative 
power. 

Any  guidelines  for  space  allocation 
must  be  reasonable  and  not  based  on  un¬ 
constitutional  discrimination,  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  said. 
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Are  you  cold? 

Try  a  scoop  of  ice  cream! 


ONE  COLD  FRIDAY  last  week,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  management  decided  to 
perk  up  the  spirits  of  employes  and  so  all 
had  their  fill  of  strawberry  and  chocolate 
chip  ice  cream  catered  in. 

*  *  ☆ 

One  of  the  Enquirer  weather  reporters, 
Bill  Weathers,  was  getting  some  calls 
from  readers  who  said  they  thought  his 
name  was  a  bad  joke.  So  on  January  23 
the  newspaper  ran  Weathers’  picture 
with  his  name  to  prove  that  he  really 
existed  and  he  swore  the  paper  didn’t 
invent  a  name  for  him. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PROBABLY  THE  LAST  GUY  to  be 
hired  after  a  personal  interview  with 
Dolly  Schiff,  ex-owner  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Post,  was  Tony  Schwartz, 
who  has  been  writing  a  gossip  column. 
His  final  scoop  Janui.  y  28  was  a  notice 
marking  the  end  of  what  he  calls  his 
“short  but  sweet  career  as  a  professional 
gossip.”  But  it  was  Liz  Smith,  the  New 
York  Daily  News’  gossip  who  gets  every 
thing  going  on  in  the  media  who  got 
final  scoop  on  Schwartz  in  saying  he 
was  going  to  Newsweek. 

☆  ☆  * 

WNBC’S  NEWSCENTER  4  had  a  car¬ 
toon  of  funny  guy  sitting  on  a  big  bird, 
with  caption  “Sitting  on  a  Story?,”  in  an 
advertisement  in  the  Bergen  County 
(N.J.)  Record. 

“If  you  know  about  something  you 
think  would  he  news  to  us,  quick — tell  us 
about  it!’’  urges  the  ad.  Tlie  ads  with 
local  phone  numbers  also  are  in  the 
Paterson  Evening  News,  Jersey  Journal, 
Newark  Star  Ledger,  New  Brunswick 
Home  News,  the  Trenton  Times  and  Har¬ 
lem’s  Amsterdam  News.  Norm  Fine,  of 
the  New  York  station,  said  the  News 
got  15  phone  calls  the  first  day  of  the 
advertising  promotion.  Fine  usually 
finds  people  reluctant  to  phone  in  news. 

HELEN  REDDY  GOT  FIGHTING 
mad  over  comments  that  she  and  hus¬ 
band  Jeff  Wald  used  improper  influence 
with  one  of  their  friends  to  get  building 
permits  for  improvements  on  thei-  South 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.,  beach  horn..  City 
Councilman  Norman  Woods  made  the 
charges  and  then  was  slapped  with  a  $4 
million  slander  lawsuit.  The  Tahoe  Daily 
Tribune  sent  some  photographers  to  take 
pictures  of  the  home,  and  it’s  being  sued 
for  $I  million  for  invasion  of  privacy. 
Gov.  Jerry  Brown,  some  say,  was  the 
friend  that  helped  get  the  permit. 

☆  *  ☆ 

Ben  Bradlee  presented  the  Best  Sup¬ 
porting  Actor  award  to  Jason  Robards  at 
the  New  York  Film  Critics  Circle  awards 
January  29.  Robards  played  Bradlee, 
executive  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
in  the  film  version  of  the  Woodward- 


Be^nstein  book,  “All  the  President’s 
Men.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Chez  Denis,  the  Paris  restaurant 
where  New  York  Times  restaurant  critic 
Craig  Claiborne  splurged  last  year  to  the 
tune  of  $4,000 — all  on  American 
Express — has  closed  down.  Apparently, 
it  was  the  victim  of  publicity  overkill.  Its 
reputation  as  a  quiet,  out  of  the  way 
place  was  compromised,  gossips  say. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Amy  Carter’s  press  coverage  on  her 
first  day  of  public  school  January  24  in 
Washington  led  Rosalynn  Carter’s  press 
secretary  Mary  Hoyt  to  say:  “If  press 
coverage  of  Amy  Carter  becomes  a  prob¬ 
lem,  the  child  will  not  be  able  to  do  some 
of  the  things  her  Stevens  classmates  are 
doing.  .  .  .  For  a  while  she  needs  to  get 
her  feet  on  the  ground  like  any  other 
nine-year-old.” 

Consequently,  Amy’s  school 
activities — Hoyt  told  reporters  January 
26 — will  not  be  a  matter  of  public  rec  "d. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPl  editor-in-c'  'ef, 
also  agreed  they  shouldn’t  and  issued  his 
directive  on  Amy  Carter  January  27; 
“Our  policy  effective  immediately  is  to 
cover  the  President’s  daughter  only 
when  she  is  involved  in  official  functions 
with  her  parents  or  as  part  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  news  event.  Our  Washington  news 
and  newspicture  editors  will  make  the 
final  Judgments,  keeping  in  mind  that 
while  a  normal  life  is  not  possible,  the 
media  can  assure  her  some  privacy  in 
her  most  formative  years.’’ 

One  day  earlier  the  Washington  Post 
had  editorialized  on  Amy.  “The  message 
is  simply  this:  For  God’s  sake,  let  us 
leave  this  child  alone,  let  us  not  convert 
her  into  a  public  relations  commodity.” 

ix  ^  it 

REMEMBER  KATHY  OBRIEN? 
She’s  the  one  who  got  fired  by  Ralph 
Soda  at  the  Saratoga  (N.Y.)  Springs 
Saratogian  for  giving  the  finger  to  fire¬ 
men  at  a  protest  meeting  after  they  made 
comments  about  her  5' 10,  130-pound 
frame.  After  getting  calls  at  strange 
hours  of  the  night  from  men  claiming  to 
be  publishers  and  editors  interested  in 
interviewing  her,  O’Brien  recently  got  a 
respectable  job  and  doesn’t  even  have  to 
move.  She’s  on  county  government  for 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  Service 


in  Saratoga.  Her  firing  caused  quite  a 
stink,  and  everyone,  including  her  father, 
a  retired  Detroit  managing  editor,  is  glad 
the  Columbia  U.  grad  is  working. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
managed  to  get  “Roots”  author  Alex 
Haley  on  the  phone  to  ask  him  about 
feelings  the  show  depicting  the  horrible 
slavery  conditions  may  be  contributing  to 
racial  incidents  in  schools.  “We  have 
long  in  this  country  committed  the  terror 
of  trying  to  hide  or  obscure  slavery  like  it 
never  happened.  But  we  should  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  did  happen  and  go  on  and  live 
with  it.”  The  New  York  Post  is  again 
serializing  “Roots”  this  week. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“THE  ANDROS  TARGETS”— about 
investigative  reporter  Mike  Andros  who 
works  for  the  New  York  Forum — is  the 
new  CBS  Monday  show  starring  James 
Sutorius  being  panned  by  some  news¬ 
paper  critics.  It’s  “really  just  another  tv 
cop  show  in  disguise,  and  about  as  hard¬ 
hitting  as  the  Reader’s  Digest’s  ‘Humor 
in  Uniform,’  ”  said  Tom  Sheiles  in  the 
Washington  Post.  It’s  the  price  America 
will  have  to  pay  for  making  a  hit  movie 
out  of  “All  the  President’s  Men,”  he 
said.  Kay  Gardella  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  says  “Andros”  has  a  “lot  of  kinks 
to  iron  out”  before  it’s  in  the  league  with 
“President’s  Men.”  But  New  York  is 
naturally  glad,  despite  any  flaws  in  the 
show,  to  have  the  series  filmed  around 
the  city.  Producer  Bob  Sweeney  is  spend¬ 
ing  alraut  $360,000-per-episode  and  de¬ 
termines  to  turn  Mike  Andros  into  a  first- 
rate  investigative  reporter.  Says  Sweeney: 
“He’s  like  a  coroner  or  a  cop  who  has  seen 
so  much  death  they  take  it  in  their  stride. 
We  want  to  show  a  young  man  going  out 
every  day  kicking  the  bad  guys  around.  It 
has  to  be  tough,  hard  and  real.  Andros 
meets  an  SOB,  nails  him,  and  goes  on  to 
nail  the  next  SOB.”  Gardella  calls  show 
best  of  CBS’  mid-seasons’  lot  and  says 
that’s  not  saying  as  much  as  she’d  like  to. 
She  says  that  with  better  story  lines  it  does 
have  the  ingredients  of  a  good  show. 
Come  on  Nicholas  Gage  (investigative 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times)  you’re 
supposed  to  be  the  consultant  giving  the 
real  newspaperman’s  point-of-view  .  .  . 
☆  *  ☆ 

JIMMY’S  NEWS  TIES— Cyrus  Vance, 
Secretary  of  State,  is  a  director  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Joseph  Califano, 
HEW  Secretary,  is  lawyer  for  the 
Washington  Post,  and  Harold  Brown, 
Defense  Secretary,  is  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  director  .  .  .  Claudia  Townsend, 
24,  ex-Atlanta  Constitution  reporter,  eyes 
errors  of  fact  in  Jimmy  Carter  White 
House  coverage.  She  heads  staff  of  five 
that  scans  30  to  40  newspapers  and  as¬ 
sembles  news  summary.  100  Constitu¬ 
tions  and  40  Atlanta  Journals  are  flown 
in  daily  to  Capitol. 
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TWO  BIG  ONES! 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 
FAIRMONT  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  APRIL  25-28 

plus  .  .  . 

BONUS  CIRCULATION  AND  READERSHIP  AT  ASNE  .  .  .  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS,  HONOLULU,  MAY  1-5 


APRIL  23  ANPA 
Convention  Issue 

APRIL  30  ANPA 
Post-Convention/ 
ASNE  Issue 


THE  DAYS  OF  DECISION  FOR 
THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  .  .  . 

When  newspaper  publishers  and  other  top 
management  of  the  newspaper  business  get 
together  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  you  can  be  sure 
that  things  begin  to  happen.  All  of  the  rest  of  the 
newspaper  community,  including  advertisers  and 
agencies,  graphic  arts  and  production  people, 
syndicates,  news  services  and  other  allied  fields  . . . 
watch  with  interest  for  latest  developments  in  the 
nation’s  seventh  largest  industry. 

E&P  not  only  covers  ANPA  with  two  advertising/ 
editorial  packages,  but  reaches  the  nation’s  most 
influential  gathering  of  newspaper  editors.  No 
matter  what  newspaper  department  you  want  to 
reach  with  your  advertising  story,  you’ll  find  your 
best  audience  in  one  or  both  of  these  convention 
issues. 


ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE 
published  April  23,  1977 


Deadline  for  space  reservations:  April  8 
Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  April  12 


ANPA  POST-CONVENTION/ASNE  ISSUE 
published  April  30,  1977 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  April  15 
Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  Aprii  19 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  TODAY  •  PHONE  E&P— (212)  752-7050 


SUCCEED — Joseph  B.  Ridder,  left,  publisher  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  since  1952,  will  become  president  of 
the  Mercury  News  and  P.  Anthony  Ridder,  right,  son  of 
Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  vicechairman  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  the  parent  organization,  will  succeed  J.  B. 
Ridder  as  publisher.  He  has  been  general  manager  since 
1975  and  will  be  chief  executive  officer  of  the  papers. 
Seated  in  the  middle  is  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Inc. 


APPOINTMENTS — J.  Thomas  Ricketson,  president, 
Jefferson-Pilot  president  and  chief  operating  officer,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Julius  G.  Grice  Jr.,  right,  to 
vicepresident  of  operations  and  Louis  C.  James  Sr.,  left,  to 
vicepresident  of  finance.  Grice,  who  has  been  Ricketson's 
administrative  assistant  will  be  in  charge  of  operations  for 
J-P  papers.  James  will  continued  as  controller  of  the  C/ear- 
water  (Fla.)  Sun  in  addition  to  supervising  financial  proce¬ 
dures  of  papers  in  Brandon,  Plant  City,  Altus,  Okla.,  and 
Beaumont,  Laredo,  Texas  City  and  Jasper,  Tex. 


Alan  M.  Flaherty — appointed  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  operations  at  the  New 
York  News  and  will  continue  as  project 
manager  of  the  electronic  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  implementation  along  with  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  pre-press  and  manufac¬ 
turing  operations.  Maxwell  A.  Biller, 
manager  publishing  systems,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  coordination  of  the  systems 
design  and  recruitment  and  training  of 
equipment  maintenance  staff. 

♦  ♦  * 

Edward  B.  Ellis,  Jr. — from  associate 
editor  of  the  Havelock  (N.C.)  Progress 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Garner  (N.C.) 
News. 

♦  ♦ 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  in  semi- 
retirement,  editor-publisher,  weekly 
Ellsworth  (Me.)  American — named  re¬ 
cipient  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degree  from  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

♦  ★  * 

William  H.  Jones — appointed  deputy 
financial  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 


Attention  alternative  delivery  users! 
The  first  annual  DIRECTORY  OF  AL¬ 
TERNATIVE  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  is 

being  compiled.  If  you  are  involved  with 
alternative  delivery  systems  including 
hand  delivery  companies,  brokers,  hand 
delivered  publications,  shoppers,  sup¬ 
pliers,  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  with 
a  total  market  coverage  program,  etc. 
and  have  not  received  your  FREE 
LISTING  FORM  in  the  mail  please  re¬ 
quest  one  today.  A  limited  amount  of 
ad  space  is  still  available,  and  directories 
can  be  ordered  for  $12.00.  Published 
by  Circulation  Systems,  Inc.  •  P.O.  Box 
41,  Agawam,  Massachusetts  01001 
413-783-2579. 


Joe  Stone,  historical  features  writer, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  retired 
January  21  after  24  years  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Union  and  the  Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Charles  LaFreniere,  formerly  on  state 
news  staff,  defunct  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — to  public  relations  staff.  Plain- 
field  (Conn.)  Greyhound  Park. 

iff  *  * 

William  A.  Henry  HI, — appointed 
television  critic,  Boston  Globe. 


Gissler 


Lockwood 


In  editorial  promotions  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Sig  Gissler  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor,  and  George 
Lockwood  was  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  feature  sections. 
John  Reddin,  who  was  chief  editorial  wri¬ 
ter  will  continue  as  an  editorial  writer. 

4c  3|C  )k 

Robert  Cochran — appointed  editor  of 
the  Panax  Corporation’s  Mount  Pleasant 
(Mich.)  Daily  Times-News.  Previously 
he  had  been  editor  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  5-paper  week  group  recently  sold 
by  Panax. 

♦  4c  4c 

Ted  Schall — promoted  to  production 
manager  of  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
from  production  supervisor. 


Jim  Yeary,  editor  of  Huntsville  (Mo.) 
Randolph  County  Times-Herald — to 
editor  of  the  Paul’s  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat.  Pat  Quinly — from  ad  sales¬ 
man  of  the  Times-Herald  to  business 
manager  of  the  Huntsville  paper. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frank  P.  Mastromarino — appointed 
circulation  director  of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Star-Gazette  and  Sunday  Telegram. 
Mastromarino  succeeds  Eugene  Czarny, 
who  moved  to  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald  American. 

>!<>•<« 

Dean  E.  Lanning,  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  since 
1963 — named  advertising  director. 
Raymond  H.  Schickelman,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  also  will  handle  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  assistant  advertising  director. 
Ralph  W.  Rowe,  assistant  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager — to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

4c  4c  4c 

Herman  Cutler — elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dunkirk  Printing  Co.,  Fre- 
donia,  N.Y.,  publisher  of  the  Evening 
Observer  and  Grapebelt,  succeeding 
MacLeod  Williams,  who  retired  after 
more  than  45  years  with  the  newspaper. 
Cutler,  advertising  director  of  the  publi¬ 
cations,  will  also  continue  as  secretary. 

4c  4c  4c 

Terry  C.  Plumb,  associate  editor  of  the 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun — named  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  Honack — named  editor  of 
Suburban  Week,  weekly  supplement  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  replaces  Martin  Yant 
who  joined  the  Daily  News  as  assistant 
features  editor  in  charge  of  the  Everyday 
section.  Honack  had  been  with  Paddock 
Publications,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


EDITOR — Herb  Robinson, 
assistant  editorial-page  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times'  editorial 
pages,  succeeding  Ross  Cun¬ 
ningham,  who  retired.  Robin¬ 
son  joined  the  Times  in  1941 
as  copy  boy,  leaving  to  serve 
in  the  Army.  He  rejoined  the 
paper  in  1945  specializing  in 
public  affairs  and  as  news 
director  of  KOAAO-tvfrom  1 953 
tw  1965  when  he  returned  to 
the  paper  as  an  associate 
editor. 


PRESIDENT— Harold  E. 
Martin,  editor  and  publisher, 
Montgomery  (Ata.)  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  Mul¬ 
timedia  Newspapers,  a  new 
division  of  Multimedia  Inc. 
Martin,  53,  will  continue  as 
editor  and  publisher,  and  will 
have  responsibility  for  the 
group's  other  papers  in 
Greenville,  S.C.,  Asheville, 
N.C.,  at  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
and  1 7  non-daily  papers. 


VP  AND  GM— Homer  E. 
Taylor  Jr.,  previously  assis¬ 
tant  production  director  of 
Scripps-Howard  since  1973, 
was  named  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co., 
succeeding  John  J.  Green, 
who  retired  after  50  years 
with  the  company.  Green  will 
remain  with  the  company  in  a 
newsprint  consultant  capac¬ 
ity  in  New  York,  and  will  be 
chairman  of  the  supply  com¬ 
pany's  executive  committee. 
Taylor's  office  is  in  Cincinnati. 


PERSONNEL— Albert  E. 
Kaff  has  been  named  director 
of  personnel  relations  for  UPl 
in  New  York  where  he  will  di¬ 
rect  labor  relations.  Kaff,  who 
has  been  assistant  director  of 
personnel  relations  and  pre¬ 
viously  at  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  succeeds  Dale  M. 
Johns,  who  retired  after  35 
years  with  the  news  service. 


Editorial  staff  changes  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  include: 

David  1.  Rummel,  assistant  executive 
editor — retired. 

Harding  J.  Christ,  former  news 
editor — to  assistant  managing  editor. 

John  Clark,  former  city  editor — to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  news  reporting. 

Patricia  Holecek,  assistant  graphics 
editor — to  news  editor  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  display,  headline  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  news  report. 

David  G.  Molyneaux,  day  city 
editor — to  city  editor. 

Investigative  reporter  John  E.  Depke 
to  day  city  editor. 

^ 

Arthur  Diaz,  former  sales  director  and 
circulation  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  joined  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions  as  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Paddock 
dailies  editor,  will  have  responsibility  for 
all  editorial  areas  of  the  company,  includ¬ 
ing  weeklies. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Truman  Beasley — to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
Times  Record  from  ad  director  of  the 
Biloxi  (Miss.)  South  Mississippi  Sun  and 
Herald. 

:)e  )ic 

William  Neikirk — appointed  White 
House  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  succeeding  Aldo  Beckman,  who 
becomes  acting  chief  of  the  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau. 
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William  J.  Ryan,  35,  formerly  vice- 
president,  finance  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  and 
Stephen  Blacker,  40,  formerly  vice- 
president,  associate  publisher,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  The  Village 
Voice. 


Kurtz 


Robert  Y.  Kurtz,  right,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  has 
been  named  general  manager  and  Robert 
J.  Urban,  left,  managing  editor,  has  been 
promoted  to  editor. 

9|c  3(e  3|e 

Kenneth  Towers,  assistant  managing 
editor/administration  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times — elected  president  of  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

♦  *  * 

Erlinda  Villamor — to  news  editor  of 
the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald  from 
feature  writer. 


Urban 


Vernon  Penner — from  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
newsstand  sales  development  manager 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

if  At  Hi 

Clyde  Pinson— joined  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  as  advertising 
manager.  He  formerly  was  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Independent. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Amadee  Wohlschlaeger — from  chief 
artist  to  senior  artist  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  Ed  Kohorst  moves  to 
chief  artist.  Bruce  Sankey,  former  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial-Appeal,  named  financial 
editor  succeeding  L.  Brewster  Jackson, 
who  was  promoted  recently  to  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


TOP  PUBLISHERS — Eugene  N.  Marten,  publisher,  right, 
Verde  Iridependent,  Cottonwood,  Ariz.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  and  R.  W. 
Calvert,  publisher,  left,  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  since 
1960,  was  bestowed  the  Master  Editor-Publisher  Award, 
the  highest  honor  of  the  press  association. 


ELECTED — Dexter  S.  Burn¬ 
ham,  general  manager  of 
Hartford,  Publications,  En¬ 
field,  Conn.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Press  Association  for 
1977.  Burnham's  30  years  in 
journalism  include  23  years 
at  the  Hartford  Times,  1 1  as 
state  editor.  He  founded  the 
Inquirer,  South  and  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  edited 
the  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal 
Inquirer.  He  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  managing 
editor  for  Hartford  Publica¬ 
tions  since  1971.  The  NEPA 
has  250  members  in  six 
states. 


FINANCIAL  PREXY— Mar¬ 
garet  A.  Klein,  financial  serv¬ 
ices  editor,  Reuters  North 
America,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Finan¬ 
cial  Writers'  Association  Inc. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
this  position  in  the  as- 
sociaton's  39-year  history. 
Klein  joined  Reuters  in  1968 
from  Associated  Press's  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.  bureau.  She 
supervises  production  of  all 
financial  and  business  news 
services  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  for  Reuters. 


Wright 


Frank  Wright,  chief  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune's  Washington  bureau — 
succeeds  Wallace  W.  Allen  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Allen  becomes  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  newspaper  and  be¬ 
comes  responsible  for  planning  and  di¬ 
recting  production  of  all  advance  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Tribune. 
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NAME 


COMPLETES  SALE — Roy  H.  Park,  right,  president  of  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Park  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.  has  purchased  the  stock  of  The  Pilot 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Plymouth,  Ind.  The  purchase  includes  the  1 26-year-old  9,400 
circ  daily  Pilot-News;  and  two  weeklies;  the  Bremen  Enquirer  and  the  Nappanee 
Advance-News,  as  well  as  a  shopper,  the  Farm  and  Home  News.  Representing 
the  stockholders  in  the  transaction,  effective  March  1,  were  Eleanor  Boys  Blank, 
seated,  president,  and  Michael  D.  Boys,  secretary-treasurer  of  The  Pilot  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Boys  will  remain  as  general  manager. 


ADDRESS 


STATE . ZIP  ..  I 


Finley  Lewis.  Minneapolis  Tribune 
reporter  since  1%6,  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  of  the  newspaper  s  Washington 


bureau.  A  member  of  the  bureau  since 
1972,  he  succeeds  Frank  Wright,  who 
moved  to  managing  editor. 
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Phila.  Inquirer 
reporter  wins 
Broun  award 

Acel  Moore  and  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr. 
were  given  The  Newspaper  Guild’s  1976 
Heywood  Broun  Award  for  a  series  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  exposing  brut¬ 
ality,  corruption  and  murder  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the 
criminally  insane. 

The'36th  annual  award,  which  includes 
a  check  for  $1000  to  the  winners  and  a 
citation  to  the  Inquirer — was  presented 
at  a  luncheon  (January  24)  with  the 
Guild’s  International  Executive  Board  at 
the  National  Press  Club.  The  winner  was 
selected  from  a  record  142  contest  sub¬ 
missions. 

It  was  the  second  consecutive  year, 
and  the  third  time  in  four  years,  that  the 
award  has  gone  to  reporters  for  work 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  In 
accepting  the  award,  Moore  said  that  the 
original  tip  for  the  award-winning  series 
had  been  dismissed  as  “kookie”  by  a 
number  of  other  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers. 

Honorable  mention  went  to  Myron 
Farber  for  his  New  York  Times  series 
uncovering  between  20  and  40  curare 
deaths  a  decade  ago  in  a  New  Jersey 
hospital  and  “unmasking”  the  surgeon 
alleged  in  a  resultant  murder  indictment 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  deaths, 
with  a  second  honorable  mention  going 
to  Amos  A.  Kermisch  for  a  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  series  exposing  corruption 
in  the  Cuyahoga  County  engineer’s  of¬ 
fice. 

This  year’s  judges  were  Jack  W.  Ger- 
mond,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star;  William  V.  Shannon, 
New  York  Times  editorial  board 
member;  and  CBS  News  correspondent 
Fred  P.  Graham. 

The  Broun  award  is  made  annually  for 
outstanding  Journalistic  achievement  “in 
the  spirit  of  Heywood  Broun,”  the  col¬ 
umnist  who  was  the  Guild’s  founding 
president. 

NCEW  still  opts 
for  Calgary 

The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  will  hold  its  1977  convention  in 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  as  originally 
scheduled,  NCEW  president  Clarke  M. 
Thomas  announced  recently. 

The  decision  was  made  after  a  poll  of 
NCEW  members  for  their  objections  to 
the  proposed  site.  Sponsorship  of  the 
convention  outside  the  United  States 
makes  them  liable  to  a  new  federal  tax 
reform  provision  on  conventions  in 
foreign  countries. 
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Reporter  ordered 
to  testify  at 
pressmen’s  trial 

A  Washington  Post  reporter  must  take 
the  witness  stand  in  the  upcoming  crimi¬ 
nal  trial  of  15  former  Post  pressmen  who 
are  charged  in  connection  with  van¬ 
dalism  in  the  Post  pressroom  at  the  start 
of  a  strike  in  October  of  1975,  according 
to  a  ruling  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Syl¬ 
via  Bacon. 

The  Judge  rejected  a  motion  to  quash  a 
defense  subpoena  issued  to  reporter 
Robert  G.  Kaiser.  Kaiser’s  attorney, 
Timothy  Dyk,  argued  that  the  reporter 
should  not  be  forced  to  testify  because 
the  defense  might  try  to  force  him  to 
reveal  confidential  sources  or  otherwise 
violate  protections  guaranteed  reporters 
by  the  First  Amendment. 

David  Rein,  representing  the 
pressmen,  argued  that  Kaiser  had  no 
special  right  to  avoid  a  subpoena  merely 
because  he  was  a  reporter.  Judge  Bacon 
upheld  this  view. 

The  pressmen’s  trial  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  February. 

Ex-Baltimore  News 
publisher  dies 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  News  American  for  1 1  years, 
died  January  25  after  a  short  illness,  at  83 
years  old. 

He  was  publisher  of  the  News  Ameri¬ 
can  from  1953  to  1964;  he  also  served  as 
director  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.  and  in  the  196()s  was 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Loan  Corporation. 

Archibald  also  held  various  executive 
posts  with  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  and 
Omaha  Bee  News,  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Albany  Times  Union. 

Survivors  are  his  wife  Edna  and  son 
Fred. 

• 

Publisher  acquires 
Conn,  radio  station 

Radio  station  WSNG  of  Torrington, 
Conn,  has  been  purchased  by  a  newly 
formed,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Home  News  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  which  has  broadcast¬ 
ing  interests  in  Brookfield,  Conn.,  and 
in  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  five  weekly 
newspapers  in  addition  to  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  Home  News.  The  sale  of  WSNG 
is  subject  to  FCC  and  shareholder  ap¬ 
proval. 


Promotion  exec  dies 

Sumner  Collins,  73,  general  promotion 
director  of  Hearst  newspapers,  died 
January  29.  Collins,  who  joined  Hearst 
organization  in  1932,  as  a  copy  boy  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  In  1940,  he 
moved  to  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  His  specialty  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  field  was  circulation.  In  1959,  he  was 
named  general  promotion  director  for  all 
Hearst  papers.  He  was  married  to  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  Sylvia  Porter,  and  was. 
associated  with  several  corporations  in 
partnership  with  his-  wife.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Reporting  on  Gov¬ 
ernments,  a  weekly  newsletter,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Associated  Madison  Com¬ 
panies,  Inc.  and  Madison  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Pizza  Hut  regions 
names  new  agency 

The  South  Central  Region  of  Pizza  Hut 
Systems  has  appointed  Smith,  Smith, 
Baldwin  &  Carlberg,  Inc.,  Houston,  as 
advertising  agency  of  record. 

Billings  for  fiscal  year  1977-78  are  es¬ 
timated  at  $1,2()0,0(X).00.  Included  in  the 
billing  estimate  are  all  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  for  approximately  300  Pizza  Hut 
outlets  in  the  State  of  Texas,  the  largest 
state  concentration  of  Pizza  Hut  Res¬ 
taurants  in  the  United  States. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment 
was  made  by  Tony  Passarello,  South 
Central  marketing  manager  for  Pizza 
Hut. 


publisher 


Total  Market 
Coverage  Is 
Our  Bagg! 

You've  got  the  crew.  What  to  do?  Give 
'em  ready-to-throw  TMG  issues  by  the 
Bagg. 

Call  today  for  more  information. 

(913)  782-2580 

P.O.  Box  103 
Olathe,  KS  66061 
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Press  urged  to  push 
for  social  reforms 


By  Michael  Gigandet 

Citing  injustices  in  the  American 
economy  and  criminal  justice  system. 
New  York  Times  associate  editor  Tom 
Wicker  recently  issued  an  impassioned 
plea  for  the  American  press  to  become 
“the  last  engine  of  reform.” 

Castigating  President-elect  Jimmy 
Carter  for  retreating  on  campaign  prom¬ 
ises,  the  columnist  cited  an  “overwhelm¬ 
ing  need  in  the  country  for  far  reaching 
reform.” 

Wicker  was  one  of  four  journalists  at¬ 
tending  a  statewide  journalism  confer¬ 
ence  held  January  14-15  at  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University  in  Nashville. 

More  than  200  persons  attended  the 
conference  to  hear  Wicker,  David  Hal- 
berstam,  author  and  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  journalist;  William  Rusher,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  conservative  journal.  The 
National  Review,  and  Fred  Graham, 
Emmy  Award-winning  CBS  legal  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Wicker  blamed  the  booming  met¬ 
ropolitan  crime  rate  on  high  unemploy¬ 
ment.  especially  among  blacks  who  re¬ 
main  unaffected  by  economic  policies 
designed  to  rejuvenate  the  economy. 

The  author,  whose  most  recent  book  is 
“A  Time  To  Die,”  a  recounting  of  his 
experiences  as  a  mediator  in  the  Attica, 
N.Y.  prison  riot,  condemned  the  Ameri¬ 
can  criminal  justice  system  for  imprison¬ 
ing  the  poor  and  blacks  while  allowing 
the  affluent  to  escape  serious  sentencing. 

Wicker,  who  has  covered  the  White 
House  and  national  politics  for  the 
Times,  said  there  is  “no  reason”  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  any  significant  social 
or  economic  reform  during  the  Carter 
administration. 

Furthermore,  the  journalist  described 
the  new  administration  as  “only  the 
latest”  to  support  the  governmental  and 
philosophical  forces  which  support 
“moderation  and  the  status  quo”  and 
criticized  Carter  for  retreating  on 
unemployment,  wage  and  price  control 
and  appointment  promises  made  during 
the  campaign. 

“1  call  on  you  tonight  and  the  free 
American  press  everywhere  to  become 
the  last  engine  of  reform.”  Wicker  said, 
adding  that  journalists  must  initiate 
“vigorous  disclosure”  of  exploitation 
and  self  interest  in  the  private  sector  as 
well  as  in  government. 

Journalists  must  improve  themselves 
intellectually  to  gain  credibility  and 
power,  insist  on  higher  ethical  standards 
for  themselves  and  “stand  apart  from 
power  and  status  and  affluence  and 
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institutions  which  can  corrupt  us.” 

He  also  advised  journalists  to  “care 
passionately”  about  justice  and  human¬ 
ity. 

“We  have  the  forum;  we  mustn’t 
underestimate  our  own  power.  We  can 
have  an  impact.”  he  said,  encouraging 
journalists  to  work  towards  an  America 
in  which  there  is  “compassion  for  the 
weak  and  justice  for  the  disadvantaged .” 

Halberstam,  who  opened  the  confer¬ 
ence,  called  on  the  print  media  to  em¬ 
phasize  reporting  the  news  more  clearly 
and  in  more  detail  than  the  television 
news  teams. 

Halberstam  identified  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as 
two  newspapers  that  are  “more  clearly” 
adapting  to  a  news  world  in  which  televi¬ 
sion  news  plays  an  active  part. 

Newspapers  “set  the  menu”  for  the 
network  news  staffs  who  then  amplify 
the  news,  he  commented. 

Print  power  has  expanded  as  a  result 
of  television  bringing  the  news  into  more 
homes,  he  added. 

Citing  a  need  for  serious  debates  over 
national  issues,  Halberstam  said  televi¬ 
sion  has  decreased  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  while  increasing  the  power  of  the 
presidency  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

“He  (the  President)  can  really  define 
news,”  he  said,  explaining  that  the 
President  may  get  television  coverage  at 
any  time  and  “without  any  real  counter¬ 
vailing  expression  of  opinion.” 

“No  one  speaks  for  the  Congress;  it  is 
a  divided  group,”  he  explained,  adding 
that  this  does  not  encourage  dissent  in 
the  Congress. 

The  reporter,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
as  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  in 
Vietnam  had  critical  words  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  based  journalists  who  become 
social  figures  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
public. 

As  the  power  of  the  press  has  grown 
pressure  to  become  a  social  figure  has 
increased,  which  does  not  encourage 
“good  quality  reporting,”  Halberstam. 
the  author  of  “The  Best  and  The 
Brightest,”  said. 

A  Washington  reporter  must  be  careful 
of  “taking  on  the  coloration  of  the  beat 
he  covers,”  Halberstam  said.  “You  be¬ 
come  an  extension  of  the  beat  you 
cover.” 

“You  must  not  sell  yourself  as  a  social 
ticket,”  he  warned  the  audience  or  else 
“your  press  card  is  really  a  social  credit 
card.” 

“I  don’t  think  they  (reporters)  should 
be  fawned  over  socially  as  they  are  in 
Washington.  I  think  we  are  at  our  best  as 
outsiders,”  he  said. 


Rusher,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School  and  a  leading  conservative 
spokesman,  said  the  press  often  has  “a 
very  considerable  effect  in  formulation 
of  public  policy.” 

He  warned  the  audience  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  highly  sensitive  to  media  responsi¬ 
bility  and  encouraged  the  news  media  to 
pay  more  attention  to  its  “own  sense  of 
responsibility  for  elemental  fairness,  for 
elemental  balance,  for  elemental 
comprehensiveness.” 

Citing  the  New  York  Times  disclo¬ 
sures  of  CIA  illegalities  and  the  resulting 
governmental  investigations.  Rusher 
said,  “This  is  a  case  when  the  press’  role 
in  the  formulation  of  public  policy  was 
very  considerable.”  However,  the 
power  of  the  press  is  limited,  he  said, 
pointing  out  the  length  of  the  Vietnam 
War  inspite  of  extensive  press  criticism. 

Graham,  who  has  authored  two  books 
on  court  decisions,  warned  that  unstruc¬ 
tured  and  careless  privacy  legislation  by 
“well  meaning”  individuals  may  un¬ 
reasonably  restrict  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  journalists. 

Unless  “carefully  structured,”  pri¬ 
vacy  legislation  can  take  on  meanings  it 
was  not  meant  to  have,  he  said. 

Graham  said  that  privacy  legislation 
may  be  taken  to  the  point  that  anyone 
can  chill  the  flow  of  information  to  jour¬ 
nalists. 

There  is  a  point  where  an  individual 
can  no  longer  claim  privacy,  he  said,  cit¬ 
ing  persons  who  “thrust”  themselves 
into  the  public  arena  through  some 
newsworthy  act. 

Basic  information  should  be  made 
available  on  persons  who  find  them¬ 
selves  “thrust  into  the  public  eye,”  he 
added. 

“It  is  outrageous  for  the  government 
to  refuse  to  tell  the  public  that  a  person  is 
a  convicted  felon,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  fact 
when  a  person  has  been  arrested;  it  is  a 
fact  when  a  person  has  been  convicted, 
and  a  journalist  has  a  right  to  know 
that.” 

Graham  cited  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
and  an  invalidated  Oregon  privacy  law  as 
examples  of  the  effect  of  privacy  legisla¬ 
tion  on  news  gathering. 

The  “Intermediary”  conference  was 
sponsored  by  a  grant  from  the  Tennessee 
Committee  for  the  Humanities.  Inc.,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Tennessee  chap¬ 
ters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  and  the  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University  Mass 
Communications  Department. 

A  Tennessee  journalism  review  was 
published  in  conjunction  with  the  state¬ 
wide  journalism  conference. 

The  first  issue  of  “Intermediary:  A 
Tennessee  Journalism  Review”  was  pub¬ 
lished  especially  for  the  journalism  con¬ 
ference  and  features  articles  by  jour¬ 
nalists.  students  and  non-journalists  on 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


CAMS  battle  for  private  want  ads 


“Encouraging  private  party  ads  for 
low  cost  articles  for  sale  is  a  definite 
must,”  Karen  Keefner,  CAM  Doyles- 
town  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  told  E&P.  A  re¬ 
cent  monthly  promotion  package  by  a 
major  classifled  advertising  service  de¬ 
voted  an  entire  booklet  to  the  importance 
of  ‘family  want  ads’  and  methods  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  their  dwindling  number  in  the 
nation's  newspapers.  Jane  Gilmer, 
NAB’s  vicepresident  for  classified  says 
that  this  matter  will  receive  very  special 
attention  in  the  months  ahead.  Many  of 
the  promotion  exhibits  and  much  of  the 
corridor  discussion  at  the  Northeast 
CAMs  meeting  in  Montreal  concerned 
private  want  ads. 

“Are  life  styles  changing — don’t 
people  want  to  buy  used  bikes  or  baby 
carriages  any  more?”  we  asked  a 
number  of  CAMs  on  newspapers  in 
different  circulation  brackets. 

“By  no  means,”  said  Albert  E. 
Clayton,  CAM  the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Rec- 
cord,”  1  think  the  more  money  people 
have  the  more  bargains  they  look  for. 
I’ve  seen  people  in  Cadillacs  pull  up  to 
garage  sales.  In  fact  I  saw  a  man  putting 
a  used  table  from  a  garage  sale  into  the 
trunk  of  his  Rolls  Royce.  A  bargain’s  a 
bargain.  I  don’t  care  how  much  you 
make.” 

Joseph  Smith,  CAM  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  likewise  sees  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  getting  a  good  used 
item  today.  “What’s  wrong  with  picking 
up  a  baby  carriage  that’s  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  $25  instead  of  spending  $125  for 
it?”  he  asked. 

Perhaps  John  J.  Guerin,  CAM  New 
York  Times  put  his  finger  on  the  major 
reason  for  the  fall-off  in  private  party 
articles  for  sale  ads  when  he  noted  that 
newspaper  manufacturing  costs  which 
have  resulted  in  ever  increasing  rates 
have  hit  these  advertisers  hardest. 


An  analysis  of  the  NAB’s  Classified 
Linage  &  Ad  Count  Report  reveal  that 
papers  with  the  largest  circulation  carry 
the  smallest  percentage  of  articles  for 
sale  ads.  While  the  report  lumps  private 
and  commercial  ads  together  under  the 
“merchandise”  heading  there  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  proportionate  drop  off  as  higher 
circulation  with  necessarily  higher  rates 
are  encountered.  The  percentages  below 
are  the  writer’s  extrapolation  based  on 
the  Jan.-Nov.  1976  period. 


Circulation 

Percentage  of 
total  ads 
in  merchandise 

Bracket 

category 

Over  500,000 

4% 

400,000  to  500,000 

3.3% 

300,000  to  400,000 

8.7% 

200,000  to  300,000 

11% 

100,000  to  200,000 

8% 

50,000  to  100,000 

11% 

25,000  to  50,000 

11% 

10,000  to  25,000 

16% 

While  higher  rates  discourage  private 
want  ads  in  the  larger  circulation  brack¬ 
ets  Guerin  said  that  the  coverage  of  too 
broad  an  area  by  the  larger  newspapers 
requiring  too  much  travel  for  relatively 
small  items  is  another  negative  factor.  A 
recent  weekday  issue  of  the  Times  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  classified  media  car¬ 
ried  only  15  private  merchandise  ads  al¬ 
though  there  were  many  commercial  ads. 

“We  have  a  ‘Friendly  Rate’,”  Karen 
Keefner  said.  At  3  lines  for  3  days 
for  $3.50  private  advertisers  using  the 
‘Friendly  Rate’  pay  about  25%  less  than 
commercial  advertisers. 

At  the  Bergen  Record  the  private  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  an  even  bigger  break.  For 
$3.99  he  gets  3  lines  for  3  days  including 
a  Sunday  if  he  wants  it.  Commercial  ad¬ 
vertisers  pay  $l‘t.67  for  the  same  linage 


and  if  they  include  Sunday  the  charge  is 
$15.%. 

“We  feel  that  the  private  want  ads 
help  readership  of  all  classifications  tre¬ 
mendously,”  said  Clayton.  “By  drawing 
readers  into  the  section  with  their  highly 
interesting  offers  the  private  ads  help 
make  the  commercial  ads  more  success¬ 
ful.”  Since  the  “Record’s”  ‘Thrift  Ads’ 
were  introduced  several  years  ago,  the 
CAM  noted  there’s  been  an  increase  of 
over  500%  in  private  ads.  Incidentally, 
private  advertisers  can  use  the  Thrift 
Rate  in  any  category  providing  the  total 
items  in  the  ad  do  not  add  up  to  more 
than  $300  in  advertised  price. 

Does  the  plethora  of  garage  sales  de¬ 
tract  from  the  reader  interest  aspect  of 
private  want  ads?  “Not  at  all,”  said 
Clayton.  “We  run  as  many  as  2 Vi  to  3 
columns  of  garage  sales  in  a  single  issue 
and  list  them  according  to  area.  This 
serves  as  a  quick  reference  point  and  no 
doubt  accounts  for  circulation  as  well  as 
ad  revenue.  But  certainly  people  who  are 
reading  garage  sale  ads  are  going  to  read 
the  articles  for  sale  ads  too.  That’s  why 
they  are  going  to  a  garage  sale  in  the  first 
place,  isn’t  it?” 

All  the  CAMs  we  spoke  to  mentioned 
the  drain  of  private  want  ads  to  shoppers 
and  ‘pay-when-you-seir  media.  Their 
answer  has  been  family  rates,  heavy 
promotion  and  in  an  increasing  number 
of  cases  with  the  larger  circulation 
papers — zoned  editions  as  evidenced  by 
the  New  York  News’  computerized  mix 
and  sort  system. 

It’s  obvious  that  the  resourceful 
CAMs  are  not  going  to  allow  private 
want  ads  to  shrink  much  further. 

• 

Snap  judgment 

A  Florida  judge  has  made  two  men 
promise  to  pay  $1 ,500  reparations  to  Bob 
East  III,  a  Fort  Lauderdale  News  pho¬ 
tographer  whose  camera  equipment  they 
ruined  during  a  fight  at  the  funeral  of  an 
underworld  figure.  The  men,  Frank  Bis¬ 
cuit!  and  Frank  Rauso,  also  were  fined 
$1,000  for  beating  East. 


Scanners  effect 
on  food  ads  told 

The  installation  by  certain  supermar¬ 
kets  of  electronic  scanners  to  read  a 
Universal  Product  Code  as  merchandise 
passes  through  the  checkout  counters, 
will  lead  to  more  effective  promotions 
and  more  advertising  productivity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Neale,  vicepresident 
for  food  ad  sales  at  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

As  part  of  a  Bureau  presentation  di¬ 
rected  at  retail  &  national  food  advertis¬ 
ers,  Neale  pointed  out  the  sensitivity  of 
the  scanner  enables  it  to  measure  the 
movement  of  specific  items  out  of  a 
specific  store  in  specific  time  periods. 

“We  think  that  the  new  information 
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scanners  generate  will  support  our  own 
firm  conviction  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  builds  volume  not  only  for  items  on 
promotion,  but  for  entire  product 
categories  throughout  the  store,”  Neale 
told  newspaper  executives  attending  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Conference. 

At  the  end  of  1976,  there  were  only  120 
stores  with  scanners,  according  to 
Neale,  who  forecast  that  by  1980  there 
will  be  8,000  scanner  stores  in  the  United 
States. 

“These  stores  will  amount  to  no  more 
than  4%  of  the  total  number  of  food  out¬ 
lets,  but  they  will  do  nearly  40%  of  the 
grocery  business  and  will  determine  pol¬ 
icy  and  measure  productivity  for  the  en¬ 
tire  industry,”  Neale  said. 

For  national  advertisers,  he  predicted. 


scanner  produced  data  will  offer  a 
“unique  opportunity”  for  tactical  and 
local  adjustment  of  sales  and  promotion 
offers. 

Neale  talked  of  the  Bureau’s  arrange¬ 
ment  with  1 1  retailers  to  receive  and  re¬ 
produce  product-movement  data  from 
their  scanner  stores.  The  data,  he  said,  is 
used  for  “Nabscan”  reports  to  the  stores 
and  national  advertisers  who  subscribe. 

Neale  summarized  the  trends  in  retail 
food  advertising  during  the  past  year 
which  include: 

— More  multi-page  run-of-the-paper 
promotions.  .  .  .  and  more  early  week, 
multi-product  promotions. 

— More  display  space  for  cleaner, 
more  eye-appealing  presentations. 

— More  hard-hitting,  color  inserts. 

— More  powerful  special  promotions. 
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Editors  rebuff  adman’s  Reform  needed 


plea  for  puff  stories 


By  BiU  Kirtz 

Advertising-editorial  relations  and 
self-criticism  were  among  the  topics 
drawing  large  audiences  and  sharp  dis¬ 
agreement  at  the  New  England  Press  As¬ 
sociation's  annual  winter  convention  in 
Boston. 

More  than  600  attended  panel  talks 
during  the  January  20-23  meeting,  which 
produced  charges  that  rigidly  ethical  edi¬ 
tors  are  “talking  about  a  Bible,  not  a 
newspaper”  and  responses  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  best  friend  is  an  independent 
news  stance. 

Massachusetts  daily  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  clashed  over  what  reporters  owe 
admen.  “The  newsroom  has  no  concep¬ 
tion  how  hard  it  is  to  sell  advertising,” 
said  Dedham’s  Transcript  Publications 
advertising  manager  Robert  Katz.  He 
asked  editors  to  use  “business  office 
must”  copy  and  consider  whether  some¬ 
one  they’re  writing  about  is  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 

But  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Dan  Warner  warned  that 
“we’ll  lose  this  business  if  we  don’t 
maintain  our  integrity.”  Saying  circula¬ 
tion  nationwide  was  dropping  because 
“readers  don’t  believe  us,”  he  urged 
editorial  judgements  “strictly  on  the 
basis  of  news  values.” 

Patriot  Ledger  editor  Donald  Wilder 
agreed  with  Warner’s  contention  that  the 
most  honest  paper  attracts  the  most 
readers.  Wilder  said  he  tells  irate  adver¬ 
tisers  “they’re  the  last  ones  who  should 
impugn  the  integrity  of  the  paper” 
they’re  investing  their  dollars  in. 

Right  to  reply 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  managing 
editor  Marshall  Stone  keeps  reminding 
his  readers  they»have  the  right  to  reply  to 
stories  and  editorials,  and  checks  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  controversial  pieces  after 
they’re  printed.  Although  Johnston 
complained  that  “self-awareness  is  not 
self-criticism,”  Stone  believes  rapping 
his  own  paper  in  its  pages  convinces  his 
62-member  staff  “we  have  to  put  up  or 
shut  up”  about  improving  the  product. 

One  way  to  impress  the  reader,  said  a 
prize-winning  photographer,  is  by 
front-paging  a  feature  shot  that  “screams 
out  to  be  noticed.”  Richard  Dugas,  of 
Minute  Man  Publications,  Lexington, 
Mass.,  said  feature  photographers 
should  know  their  theme  and  decide  their 
approach  before  taking  out  their  equip¬ 
ment,  but  “leave  yourself  open  to  inspi¬ 
ration  on  the  spot.” 

Spot  photography  is  the  province  of 
William  Brett,  the  Boston  Globe’s  assis- 
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tant  chief  photographer.  He’s  won  over 
20  A.P.  and  U.P.I.  awards  by  “getting  in 
tight,  jockeying  for  position  and  filling 
the  frame.”  Often,  Brett  doesn’t  have 
time  to  use  his  light  meter;  he’d  rather 
spend  the  time  moving  into  the  action. 
He  advises  making  friends  with  police 
and — in  emergencies — “moving  like  you 
belong  there.  If  not,  they’ll  push  you 
back.” 

Plain  or  fancy  ads 

Should  ads  be  stark  or  arty?  Boston 
area  publishers  voiced  arguments  for 
both  sides.  Stephen  Mindich’s  Boston 
Phoenix  uses  seven  full-time  and  three 
part-time  artists  to  help  spark  advertis¬ 
ers’  “creativity  and  new  product  con¬ 
cepts.”  The  successful  alternative 
weekly  invests  considerable  time  and 
money  in  “dressing  up”  ads  and  news 
columns,  Mindich  said,  and  normally 
tacks  on  a  production  charge  for  all  ads 
which  don’t  come  in  camera-ready. 

“I  don’t  want  an  artist,”  said  Robert 
Triplett,  who  publishes  the  weekly 
Marblehead  and  Swampscott,  Mass., 
Reporters.  “An  ad  has  to  be  read,”  he 
believes,  “and  advertisers  want  to  read 
it.  We  do  as  little  as  possible”  to  adorn 
an  ad,  he  said,  because  trying  to  grab 
attention  “will  push  the  reader  away.”  A 
somewhat  similar  approach  is  followed 
in  the  Ipswich,  Mass.-based  North  Shore 
Weeklies’  group,  where  general  manager 
Romeo  Fournier  said  “we  try  not  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  advertisers’  message.”  Markup 
people  and  pasteup  artists  nearly  always 
decide  how  ads  will  look,  he  said,  and 
stay  away  from  different  families  of  type 
in  the  same  ad. 

Pennsylvania  publisher  William  Stras- 
burg  suggested  ways  to  make  the  wrong 
business  situation  the  right  one. 

Strasburg,who  started  with  a  weekly 
in  1952  and  who  now  owns  two  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  dailies  and  12  weeklies,  thinks 
there’s  no  need  to  panic  in  the  face  of 
competition.  His  advice:  know  the  other 
papers  in  the  area,  and  the  marketing 
details  of  your  own  readership. 

Papers  which  faithfully  serve  their 
readers  and  advertisers,  he  said,  really 
don’t  have  to  think  in  terms  of  “respond¬ 
ing”  to  competition.  He  recommends  an 
ongoing  one-to-five  year  plan  to  meet 
goals  because  “working  for  the  next 
week’s  paper  isn’t  long-range.” 

Strasburg  frames  an  objective  before 
starting  a  program,  and  sets  “a  climate 
within  our  organization  of  being  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  market.”  He  thinks  col¬ 
leagues  ought  to  think  harder  before  they 
invest  in  new  equipment,  which  may 
take  more  people  to  operate  than  existing 
machines  and  may  cause  more  produc¬ 
tion  headaches  than  they  solve. 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


media  political  coverage,  courts  and  the 
press,  racial  issues  in  coverage,  access  to 
media  and  other  timely  issues  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Our  hope  is  that  it  can  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  publication.  We  would  like  for  it  to  be 
a  quarterly,”  Keel  Hunt,  one  of  the  In¬ 
termediary  conference  directors,  said. 
“People  think  it  is  an  excellent  first  ef¬ 
fort  and  it  is  something  that  has  been 
needed  around  here  for  a  long  time.” 

Hunt,  a  reporter  for  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  said  the  review  is  the  first  of 
its  type  in  the  region. 

“I  believe  the  news  media  of  Tennes¬ 
see  and  the  South  is  in  need  of  a  jour¬ 
nalism  review,”  he  said. 

Hunt  and  Ken  Jost,  a  former  Tennes¬ 
sean  reporter,  served  as  co-directors  of 
the  conference. 

In  their  foreword,  the  two  co-directors 
said  the  conference  and  the  review  were 
designed  to  “provide  an  intermediary 
where  scholars,  journalists  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  meet.” 

“We  begin  with  an  assumption:  Any 
institution — government,  education,  the 
law,  the  press — has  a  capacity  for 
improvement,  and  improvement  occurs 
only  when  a  shortcoming  is  identified, 
explained  and  understood. 

“Like  the  ‘Intermediary’  conference, 
this  review  is  an  exercise  in  assessing  the 
news  media  in  Tennessee.  As  with  the 
conference,  we  make  no  pretense  here  of 
providing  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
state’s  news  media  and  the  role  they  play 
as  a  social  institution.  That  would  re¬ 
quire  much  more  than  a  single  publica¬ 
tion,  much  more  than  one  two-day  con¬ 
ference. 

“It  is,  however,  a  start. 

“This  publication,  we  feel,  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  criticism  need  not  be 
shrill  or  accusatory  nor  even  unfavorable 
in  every  instance.  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  criticism  is  the  act  of  passing 
judgement  on  the  merits  of  something  in 
a  way  that  permits  us  all — journalists  and 
the  public  at  large — to  benefit.  That  is 
our  intention  with  ‘Intermediary.’  ” 

The  35-page  publication  features  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Benjamin  Hooks,  the  first 
black  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  new 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP. 

Also  included  are  articles  on  paid  polit¬ 
ical  announcements,  racial  identification 
in  news  stories,  boosterism  in  sports- 
writing,  political  reporting  and  court- 
press  relations. 

“ITie  editor  of  the  continuing  review 
has  not  yet  been  selected,”  Hunt  said. 

(Mkhael  Gigandet  is  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News 
Journal.) 
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Six  step  procedure  for  getting 
started  on  a  marketing  approach 


Kenneth  Hardy,  associate  professor  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario,  in  an  address  at 
the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  winter  sales  conference, 
listed  six  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  a 
newspaper  to  institute  a  sales  marketing 
approach.  They  include: 

( 1 )  Set  operational  objectives  for  circu¬ 
lation  and  profit  gains  desired. 

(2)  Analyze  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sources  within  the  newspaper. 

(3)  Analyze  your  advertisers  and 
readers — who  they  are,  what  they  want, 
how  they  live,  how  they  make  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  advertise  or  read  your  newspaper 
and  what  you  can  do  for  them  that  you 
are  not  already  doing. 

(4)  Analyze  your  competition — what 
are  they  offering  in  comparison  to  your 
newspaper?  What  is  their  basis  of 
strength?  What  are  their  weaknesses? 

(5)  Develop  strategic  options — what 
combinations  can  you  generate  which 
will  meet  your  objectives,  meet  your  au¬ 
dience  needs  and  beat  your  competitors 
in  some  weak  area. 

(6)  Implement  the  strategy — changing 
your  paper  to  make  it  better. 

“Although  many  newspapers  are  in¬ 
itiating  extensive  readership  surveys, 
how  many  have  conducted  any  systema¬ 
tic,  formal  research  of  their  advertising 
audience?”  Hardy  questioned.  “Sure, 
you  know  how  many  advertisers  you 
have  and  how  much  they  spend,  but  do 
you  really  know  anything  about  their 
problems — the  reasons  why  they  are  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  newspaper? 

“The  goal  of  your  advertising  cus¬ 
tomer  is  to  get  the  maximum  buyer  re¬ 
sponse  for  his  dollar,”  said  Hardy. 
“How  many  of  you  try  to  keep  any  tabs 
at  all  on  response  to  your  customers’ 
advertising?  How  many  of  you  have 
experimented  in  any  systematic  and 
measured  way  with  shape,  position,  fre¬ 
quency,  size  and  copy  of  your  custom¬ 
ers’  advertising? 

“Naturally  you  occasionally  hassle 
with  your  advertising  customers  when 
they  are  late  with  copy,  complain  about 
missed  positions,  lack  of  editorial  con¬ 
text,  rates  and  so  forth.  But  did  you  ever 
ask  yourself  whether  this  has  led  you 
or  some  of  your  people  slowly  into  an 
adversary  orientation  rather  than  a 
problem-solving  attitude?” 

No  changes  in  a  newspaper  operation 
can  be  made  without  problems,  said 


“The  six  steps  will  establish  a  market¬ 
ing  approach,”  he  said.  “For  most  of 
those  who  have  already  adopted  such  an 
approach,  the  benefits  have  far  out¬ 


weighed  the  problems  and  the  more  we 
learn  about  how  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems,  the  more  we  can  minimize  their 
cost.” 

Ad  re-sizing  method 
expiained  to  admen 

Photomechanical  flexing  or  repropor¬ 
tioning  a  standard  ad  so  it  can  be  adapted 
to  fit  various  newspaper  formats  exactly, 
was  discussed  at  a  pre-Intemational 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  con¬ 
vention  seminar  in  Hollywood,  Florida 
on  Sunday,  January  23. 

The  seminar  was  conducted  by 
Richard  Magnuson,  marketing  vice- 
president  for  Combined  Services,  Inc. 
Magnuson  touted  a  system  used  by  such 
papers  as  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Magnuson  said  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publisher’s  Association’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Dimension  Standards  (ADS)  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  Interim  Sizing  Charts  are 
“only  stopgap  measures  to  minimize 
confusion.” 

Flexing,  he  said,  “is  a  process  in 
which  a  film  negative  or  positive  of  an  ad 
and  another  sheet  of  projection-speed 
film  or  paper  are  moved  at  different 
speeds  past  a  narrow  beam  light  source. 
If  the  negative  moves  faster  than  the  pro¬ 
jection  speed  material  the  result  is  a  con¬ 
stant  percentage  of  squeeze  across  the 
full  width  of  the  ad. 

“If  the  film  passes  the  light  at  a  slower 
speed  than  the  film  or  paper,  you  get  a 
constant  percentage  stretch.  This  pre¬ 
vents  edge-bunching,  keystoning  and 
other  problems  caused  by  optical  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Magnuson  said  flexing  is  slower  than 
using  the  squeeze  lens  to  reduce  ad  size, 
but  faster  than  hand  reworking.  Mechan¬ 
ical  reproportioning  or  flexing  equipment 
is  priced  anywhere  from  $8000  to  $9750, 
he  said. 

Shopper  to  publish 
Sunday  supplement 


will  supplement  the  Huntington  Pen- 
nysavers  which  are  published  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  Digest  will  be  distributed  to 
93,700  homes  on  Suffolk  County’s  north 
shore  via  six  separate  editions,  Dunlap 
Fulton,  co-publisher  said. 


INAE  announces  best 
newspaper  display  ads 

International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  exhibits  chairman.  Bob 
Ames,  assistant  to  the  publisher  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald-Mail,  has  announced  the 
Best  10  winners  of  contemporary  news¬ 
paper  advertising  exhibited  at  the  INAE 
Annual  Winter  Sales  Conference  in  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Florida.  The  winning  ads  were 
chosen  from  1,467  displayed  and  are  as 
follows: 

Category  #7;  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  food,  dairy,  drug,  liquor  or 
other  beverage  products — St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Category  #2:  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  financial,  insurance  or 
other  professional  service — Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald. 

Category  #3:  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  furniture,  furnishings, 
appliances  or  hardware — Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Category  #4:  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  automotive,  boats,  air¬ 
craft,  tires,  gasoline,  repair  service  or 
other  related  products  and  services — 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor. 

Category  #5:  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  featuring  wearing  apparel  for  men, 
women  or  children — Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 

Category  #6:  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  a  department,  chain  or 
discount  retailer,  regardless  of 
merchandise — Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Times. 

Category  #7;  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  promoting  a  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  editorial  or  other 
departments — Mount  Clemens  (Minn.) 
Macomb  Daily. 

Category  #5.'  Best  ad,  series  or  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  a  downtown  council, 
shopping  center  or  community-wide 
group  of  merchants — Camden  (NJ) 
Courier-Post. 

Category  #9;  Best  special  section  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  one  or  more 
advertisers — Rochester  (NY)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

Category  #10:  Miscellaneous.  Best 
ad,  series  or  section  featuring  beauty 
shops,  restaurants,  jewelry  stores,  music 
stores,  florists,  travel  or  any  other  cate¬ 
gory  of  paid  advertising — South  Bend 
(IN)  Tribune. 

In  keeping  with  the  convention  theme, 
“Newspapers — Focus  on  Marketing,”  a 
special  award  was  presented  to  the  en¬ 
try,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
achieved  the  most  spectacular  results  for 
an  advertiser,  based  on  information 
supplied  with  the  entry. 

Winner  of  this  “Focus  on  Marketing” 
award  was  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee. 


On  February  20,  the  Huntington  Pen- 
nysaver  group,  now  in  its  23rd  year,  will 
Hardy.  One  of  the  biggest  problem  that  publish  aSunday  Digest.  The  publication 
will  occur  is  breaking  down  the  de¬ 
partmental  barriers  within  a  newspaper. 
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Chicago  Daily  News 


takes  on  new 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago  Daily  News  believes  its  re¬ 
vamped  make-up  and  content  will  capti¬ 
vate  the  afternoon  and  evening  reading 
public. 

One  of  the  goals  is  to  inflate  the  pres¬ 
ent  358,000  circulation,  100,000  papers 
below  10  years  ago.  In  new  editor-in- 
chief  Jim  Hoge’s  words:  “If  we  do  this 
gig  right,  it  ought  to  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
fun.” 

Hoge  memoed  the  news  staff  in  De¬ 
cember:  “There  is  not  a  clear  sense  of 
what  the  Chicago  Daily  News  should  be 
doing  or  how  it  should  be  doing  it.”  He 
attached  another  memo  which  addressed 
that  problem  and  was  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  dialogue  “between  all  of  us  which 
will  lead  to  a  clear  understanding." 

Hoge  said:  “As  a  quality  newspaper, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  should  fulfill  es¬ 
sential  services  .  .  .  present  news  of  the 
public  and  private  sector  necessary  to 
the  informed  practice  of  citizenship; 
monitor  performance  in  both  sectors, 
acting  as  a  check  against  abuse  when 
necessary;  operate  as  an  alarm  system 
on  all  manner  of  occurrences,  from 


look 

parochial  to  universal;  provide  a  forum 
for  the  expression  of  a  wide  variety  of 
opinions  and  observations,  and  increase 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  events 
and  trends. 

Information  for  coping 

“As  a  newspaper  serving  its  commun¬ 
ity,  the  News  also  should  satisfy  some  of 
the  private  needs  and  wants  of  its  readers 
. . .  contain  useful  information  for  coping 
in  our  society  and  illuminate  the  arts, 
entertainment  and  leisure  activities 
which  add  pleasure  to  living,”  the  state¬ 
ment  went  on. 

Hoge  described  what  research  has  told 
him  is  the  paper’s  market  and  added: 
“With  this  in  mind  I’m  not  suggesting 
that  we  will  ignore  the  poor  and  afflicted 
in  our  society  .  .  .  but  we  should  not  be 
writing  of  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
disadvantage  as  if  those  afflicted  are  the 
reading  recipient.  We  should  address 
such  problems  as  they  affect  and  concern 
our  middle  class  readers — what  can  they 
do  to  help  and  how  are  their  lives  and 
welfare  affected  by  the  decay  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  social  order? 

“Nor  am  I  suggesting  we  ignore  ‘bad 


news’  when  saying  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  should  be  a  pleasurable  reading 
experience.  I  am  talking  about  propor¬ 
tion  and  approach,  however.  We  should 
avoid  circuit  overload  by  hyping  too 
many  tragedies,  traumas  and  shocks  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance  .  .  .  and 
make  a  greater  effort  to  illuminate  what 
remedial  actions  are  being  taken  or  might 
be  taken." 

Hoge  views  the  re-designed  News  as  a 
newspaper  that  creates  new  products 
and  new  approaches  to  appeal  to  various 
readership  segments  .  .  .  several  “verti¬ 
cal”  or  special  interest  elements  can  be 
included  in  the  package. 

With  this  in  mind,  Hoge  said  “we  will 
be  selective  and  targeted.  In  content,  it 
means  we  will  emphasize  some 
categories  of  news  and  features  more 
than  others.  Specifically,  we  will  expand 
metropolitan,  business  and  sports  cover¬ 
age.  And  we  will  have  strong  ‘lifestyle’ 
features  and  arts  and  entertainment 
coverage." 

National  and  world  reports  will  be 
concise  unless  and  until  momentous 
events  require  otherwise.  There  is  an 
important  role,  Hoge  said,  for  a  properly 
instructed  Washington  bureau  to  provide 
a  range  of  copy  for  a  number  of  depart¬ 
ments. 

Describing  events  and  on-going  situa¬ 
tions  and  explaining  their  meaning,  rele¬ 
vance  and  significance  should  be  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Syndicates _ 

Agreement  ends  exclusivity  dispute 


The  issue  of  syndicate  feature  territo¬ 
rial  exclusivity  got  into  court  and  out 
again  in  one  week — this  time  with  two 
newspapers  at  odds  over  a  secret  agent 
heroine,  “Modesty  Blaise,”  imported 
from  England  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

The  News-Journal  Company  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware  agreed  January  25  to 
drop  its  suit  against  the  syndicate  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  return  for  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  agreeing  to  have 
its  feature  group,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  furnish  the  News-Journal 
with  the  comic  strip  for  continued  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Wilmington  Morning  News. 

Sold  by  telephone 

“Modesty  Blaise,”  an  established 
comic  strip  in  England  for  a  decade, 
started  in  first  episode  January  10  in  the 
Morning  News,  the  News-Journal  having 
accepted  the  strip  by  telephone  January 
3  and  cancelling  one  strip,  “Miss 
Peach,”  to  make  room  for  the  British 
import. 

Several  days  later,  the  News-Journal 
relates  being  advised  by  the  syndicate 
that  it  had  already  contracted  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  publish  “Mod¬ 
esty”  but  would  try  to  persuade  the  In¬ 
quirer  to  waive  territorial  exclusivity  re¬ 
strictions,  reporting  back  to  the  news¬ 
paper  “about  January  7”  that  the  In¬ 
quirer  had  accepted  before  the  News- 
Journal  and  would  not  waive  territory 
restriction. 

The  News-Journal  began  running  the 
first  episode  January  10  and  filed  suit  in 
U.S.  District  Court,  Wilmington, 
January  18,  against  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Times  Mirror  Company  challeng¬ 
ing  such  traditional  territorial  restriction 
policy. 

‘We  won’ 

The  withdrawal  of  the  suit,  according 
to  the  News-Journal  came  January  25 
after  attorneys  for  parties  involved 
agreed  that  the  syndicate  would  continue 
to  supply  the  strip  to  the  News-Journal. 

“We  won,”  executive  editor  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Hartmann  of  the  News- 
Journal  papers  told  E&P.  Asked  if  the 
agreement  was  a  break  in  the  territorial 
policies  existing  in  the  industry, 
Hartmann  termed  it  a  break  “of  sorts” 
since  the  News- Journal  maintained  it  had 
a  contract  because  the  order  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  “In  those  terms  we’re  pleased 
with  the  result  to  get  what  we  consider  is 
a  very  good  comic  ...” 

Hartmann  said  that  the  News-Journal 
itself  does  not  exercise  any  exclusivity 
and  never  has  done  so. 

Gene  Roberts,  executive  editor  of  the 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  told  E&P  Wed¬ 
nesday  ^temoon,  January  26,  “We  as¬ 
sume  the  reason  it  was  settled  was  we 
dropped  the  strip.”  He  said  the  Inquirer 
basically  made  the  decision  “some  time 
ago”  but  went  ahead  when  notified  of  the 
suit. 

Los  Angeles  Times  syndicate  presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  Dorsey  told  E&P  that  they 
would  supply  the  strip  to  the  News- 
Journal  but,  when  told  that  the  Inquirer 
had  dropped  the  strip,  Dorsey  said  that  is 
“still  a  matter  with  the  Inquirer  and  us.” 

The  suit  had  charged  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  conspired  to  restrain 
trade  in  connection  with  the  sale  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  syndicated  features  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act.  The 
suit  charged  the  defendants  intentionally 
sought  to  eliminate  competition  between 
the  News-Journal  and  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  by  entering  into  an  unlawful 
agreement  under  which  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  was  given  the  power  to  de¬ 
termine  the  buyers  of  the  syndicate’s  fea¬ 
tures. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  conspiracy 
established  a  pricing  structure  favoring 


the  sale  of  features  to  large  publishers 
which  exercise  arbitrary  territorial  re¬ 
sult  pending 

Another  territorial  rights  investigation 
is  going  on  in  Wisconsin  where  officials 
of  the  Waukesha  Freeman  asked  the  at¬ 
torney  general's  office  to  look  into  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service  contract 
relationship  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
forbidding  the  news  service  to  sell  its 
news  to  papers  in  1 1  southern  Wisconsin 
counties. 

In  1975,  a  consent  decree  ended  the 
long  standing  anti-trust  suit  brought  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  against 
three  newspaper  syndicates  to  which  the 
Boston  Globe  had  been  named  a  party. 
The  Globe’s  exclusivity  was  reduced  in 
the  New  England  area  and  eliminated 
where  a  newspaper’s  circulation  is  under 
11,750.  The  syndicates  involved  in  the 
action  which  began  in  1967  were  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  and  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

• 

FCC  approves  sale 

Lee  Enterprises  announced  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  has 
granted  its  consent  to  the  transfer  to  Lee 
of  the  station  license  of  KGMB-tv,  the 
CBS  television  affiliate  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
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most  constant  impulses  of  the  News. 
That,  Hoge  said,  “is  the  most  distinctive 
and  useful  news  service  this  newspaper 
can  provide.  By  fulfilling  it,  the  News 
remains  a  vital  news  force,  amplifying — 
not  duplicating — the  work  of  its  print 
and  broadcasting  competitors. 

Hoge  decreed  that  “this  must  become 
more  of  an  edited  newspaper  .  .  .  there 
must  be  ample  discussion  between 
editors  and  reporters  to  select  which 
news  events  are  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  and  in  what  ways  they  need  elabora¬ 
tion,  backgrounding  (the  impact  of  the 
past)  and  foregrounding  (the  meaning  in 
the  present  and  future.)  Higher  priority 
must  be  given  to  planning  and  concep¬ 
tualizing;  a  lesser  priority  to  chasing 
after  insignificant  breaking  news. 

“Secondly,  there  must  be  a  corps  of 
editors  and  reporters  in  each  department 
who  are  capable  by  training,  experience 
and  talent  to  pe  form  the  descriptive  and 
explanatory  functions.  Then  they  must 
be  given  the  mandate  to  do  so — 
consistently.” 

Hoge  proposed  a  departmentalized 
newspaper,  and  that’s  what  emerged 
from  the  press  shortly  after  9  a.m. 
January  17. 

The  News  now  is  essentially  modular 
in  the  layout  of  editorial  and  advertising 
matter — a  clean  design.  The  front  page  is 
trilateral  in  design,  the  top  and  bottom 
laterals  for  relevant  news  features  and 
the  middle  tier  for  breaking  news.  The 


combination  imparts  a  sense  of  depth 
and  immediacy.  The  relative  weight 
given  each  lateral  could  change  by  edi¬ 
tions  and  depending  on  events. 
Billboarding  is  restricted  both  in  size  and 
placement  on  the  page  to  several  desig¬ 
nated  areas.  The  left  hand  summary 
index  (of  less  than  full  page  depth) 
should  guide  readers  through  the  top 
news  in  each  of  the  departments  of  the 
first  section. 

The  section’s  departments  (Metro, 
Nation,  World,  Editorial,  Business  and 
Sports)  starts  with  ample,  rectangular 
space  cleared  on  a  right  hand  page  and 
with  a  department-opening  flag  in  the 
top,  right  hand  comer. 

Summary  columns 

Each  department  has  a  clearly  labeled 
summary  column,  expected  to  carry  a 
heavy  load  of  events  and  done  with  ut¬ 
most  care.  Remaining  space  is  rationed 
to  major  breaking  stories,  interpretives 
and  human  interest  accounts — all  done 
with  emphasis  on  describing  occurrences 
and  situations  and  explaining  their  mean¬ 
ing. 

Use  is  made  of  “relevance”  boxes  and 
“background”  boxes  to  quickly  orient 
readers  on  major  stories.  Name  columns 
accent  the  section  in  several  places.  The 
few  jumps  allowed  have  to  occur  within 
the  relevant  departments. 

The  second  section  unfolds  similarly 
(People,  Advice,  Entertainment,  Food- 
Fashions-Deco),  each  department  high¬ 
lighted  by  strong  name  columnists.  The 
front  page  has  its  own  summary. 

In  time,  Hoge  envisions  that  a 
schedule  of  special  sections  would  com¬ 
pliment  the  2  regular  sections. 
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As  for  design,  the  striving  is  for  a 
newsy  look  which  is  serious  but 
eyecatching  and  a  format  which  is  clear, 
inviting  and  directional. 

Before  these  points  could  be  reached  it 
was  necessary  to  clear  up  some  bad  prac¬ 
tices,  Hoge  said.  Reliance  had  been  too 
great  on  inflated  headline  sizes  for  em¬ 
phasis  while  under-using  other  effective 
ingredients  of  contrast:  type  size,  type 
design,  type  measure,  rules,  half-tone, 
line  artwork,  including  reverse  blocks 
and  tints,  and  white  space. 

Hoge  said  white  space  too  often  is 
misused,  leaking  out  extravagantly  from 
all  directions  on  a  page. 

“Of  course,  seas  of  grey  type  should 
be  avoided  but  well-designed  blocks  of 
type  are  appealing  in  their  own  right. 
Thus,  the  striving  will  be  for  a  tighter, 
more  efficient  but  designed  look — one 
with  the  objective  of  creating  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  hi^ly  readable  matter. 

“We  want  writing  which  doesn’t  tell 
what  happened  when  it  can  show  it;  writ¬ 
ing  that  avoids  abstractions  emd  instead 
captures  the  humor,  tension  and  sadness 
of  its  subjects.” 

Hoge  said  there  will  be  a  modest  in¬ 
crease  in  staff  and  before  the  newly- 
designed  paper  appeared  the  newspaper 
said  foreign  bureaus  were  being  closed. 

Raymond  R.  Coffey,  London  bureau 
chief  since  June,  1971,  has  been  named 
chief  of  an  expanded  Washington 
bureau.  Additions  to  the  Washington 
bureau  personnel  are:  Keyes  Beech,  who 
has  covered  Asia  for  the  Daily  News 
since  World  War  II;  Monroe  Karmin, 
formerly  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  to 
cover  economic  affairs,  and  Gilbert  The- 
len  Jr.,  Washington  editor  of  Consumer 
Reports,  to  report  on  consumerism. 

Will  run  Landers 

The  Daily  News  will  feature  Field 
syndicated  Ann  Landers  6  days  a  week. 
TTie  sister  paper,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
runs  the  Landers’  advice  column  7  days 
a  week  and  will  continue  this. 

Robert  G.  Schultz  moves  from  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor  supervising  the  city 
room  staff  to  political  team  columning 
with  political  editor  Ed  Gilbreth.  John 
Schulian  will  write  a  sports  column, 
moving  to  the  News  from  the 
Washington  Post. 

Hoge  had  been  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Times  beginning  October  1,  1968,  mov¬ 
ing  from  executive  editor.  He  is  41. 

He  said  that  starting  Janaury  22  Abe 
Peck  will  write  for  the  Panorama  section 
of  the  Saturday  Daily  News.  Peck  has 
been  with  Rolling  Stone.  Another  addi¬ 
tion  is  Gregory  Favre,  editor  of  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Chriiti  (Tex.)  Caller-Times,  to  be 
managing  editor/features. 

An  in-house  switch:  David  Hall  is  new 
night  assistant  managing  editor  from 
chief  editorial  writer.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Nicholas  Shuman,  national  and 
foreign  editor  for  the  past  7  years. 
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Guthman  to  Philadelphia, 


Jameson  to  Santa 

Edwin  O.  Guthman,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  national  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Inquirer’s 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages  when  he  begins 
his  new  job  on  March  1 . 

Guthman,  57  years  old,  will  succeed 
Creed  C.  Black,  who  has  been  named 
publisher  and  board  chairman  of  two 
other  Knight-Ridder  newspapers.  The 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader. 
Guthman’s  appointment  was  announced 
by  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Inquirer. 

Roberts  was  assigned  full  authority 
over  the  Inquirer’s  news  and  editorid 
operations.  He  previously  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  news  operation. 

In  1949,  Guthman  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  national  reporting  for  clearing 
the  name  of  a  University  of  Washington 
professor  accused  of  attending  a  secret 
Communist  training  session. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Barclay  Jameson,  43,  a  veteran  Col¬ 
orado  editor,  was  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  He 
succeeds  Keith  Green,  who  was  named 
production  director  of  the  newspaper. 

The  changes  were  announced  by 


Champion  adds  $1  m 

The  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
of  Toledo,  Ohio  is  adding  another  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  its  1977  cooperative  advertising 
budget  and  daily  newspapers — especially 
those  running  the  Champion  sponsored 
“Car  Care’’  sections — have  a  special 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  increase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  Hennessey,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Champion  is  interested  in  developing 
planned  co-op  programs  with  their 
warehouse  distributors  on  a  year-round 
basis,  said  Hennessey. 

“Champion  has  increased  its  coop  ac¬ 
crual  allowance  from  Vi  of  1%  to  a  full 
1%  of  net  purchases  by  distributors,’’ 
Hennessey  said.  “The  additional  Vi  of 
1%  will  be  paid  to  distributors  for  media 
performance  only.’’ 

Hennessey  advises  newspapers  to 
work  together  with  the  Champion  district 
sales  manager  and  the  warehouse  dis¬ 
tributors  in  their  area  to  determine  how 
much  coop  accrual  is  available. 

Here  is  how  the  program  will  work. 
Metro  Associated  Services  will  distri¬ 
bute  the  1977  spring- summer  edition  of 
the  Champion  Car  Care  Section  which 
contains  an  assortment  of  articles  about 
car  maintenance  and  sample  Champion 
ads.  Newspapers  must  carry  a  car  care 
section  containing  500  lines  of  Champion 
related  retail  ads,  paid  for  by  Champion 
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Robert  H.  McKinney,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Stephen  E.  Watkins,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  and  are  effec¬ 
tive  immediately. 

Jameson  was  editor  of  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel  for  13  years 
before  joining  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  in  1976. 
He  worked  first  in  El  Paso  and  then  in 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Gannett  News 
Service. 

Green,  44,  has  served  in  a  number  of 
management  assignments  for  the  New 
Mexican  since  joining  the  company  as 
editor  of  the  affiliated  Taos  News  in 
1965.  As  production  director  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  phases  of  composition  and 
printing  of  the  newspaper  and  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  modernization  project  he  started 
with  conversion  to  offset  printing  in 
1971. 

Jameson  attended  Dartmouth  College, 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  and 
after  the  Korean  War  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Colorado.  He  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Arkansas  City  (Kans.) 
Daily  Traveler  and  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  for  three  years  before  returning  to 
Colorado  as  editor  of  the  Golden  Tran¬ 
script.  He  was  then  successively  city 
editor,  managing  editor  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Sentinel. 


to  1977  co-op  budget 

wholesalers  and  retailers,  itl  order  to 
qualify  for  an  additional  1000  line  ad  paid 
for  at  national  rates  by  Champion. 

Champion  will  also  pay  for  a  500-line 
supporting  ad  for  any  newspaper  that  of¬ 
fers  a  $20  or  less  cost  per  thousand  for  a 
1000-line  black  &  white  ad. 

“Although  Champion  is  first  in¬ 
terested  in  setting  up  a  local  coop  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  will  carry  throughout 
the  year,  they  are  equally  interested  in 
having  a  good  portion  of  the  additional 
funds  allocated  to  the  car  care  sections 
running  in  your  newspaper,”  Hennessey 
said. 

• 

Modernization  project 

Jean  Gannett  Hawley,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  has  disclosed  signing 
of  contracts  totaling  more  than  $1.5- 
million  for  plant  modernization  at  the 
Portland  Press-Herald-Evening  Express- 
Sunday  Telegram,  Kennebec  Journal 
(Augusta)  and  Central  Maine  Sentinel 
(Waterville). 

Ordered  are  electronic  text  publishing 
systems  from  Hendrix  Electronics, 
Manchester,  N.H.,  for  Portland  and  Au¬ 
gusta,  and  a  new  offset  press  from  Goss 
Division,  Rockwell  International,  for 
Waterville. 


Inaugural  editions 
published  by  papers 

Several  newspapers  did  expanded 
coverage  of  the  Inauguration,  with  local 
staffers  and  photographers  trekking  to 
Washington  for  the  event. 

Newsday  published  a  24-page  wrap¬ 
around  section  devoted  to  coverage  of 
the  Inauguration. 

The  paper  itself  was  inside  the  wrap¬ 
around  section.  The  week  after  the  Inau¬ 
guration,  Newsday  distributed  a  copy  of 
this  Inauguration  section  to  about 
325,000  non-Newsday  subscribers  as 
part  of  Newsday’s  Total  Market  Selling 
program,  according  to  Jack  Squire,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  public  affairs. 

Besides  including  an  abundance  of 
stories  related  to  the  Jimmy  Carter  Inau¬ 
gural,  the  section  includes  boxed  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions  of  each  of  the 
other  38  Presidents. 

The  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star-News  had  their  tradi¬ 
tional  indepth  coverage  of  the  festivities 
in  their  city.  Copies  of  the  papers  on 
Inaugural  day  and  the  days  before  and 
after  could  be  ordered  and  mailed  any¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  assigned  Kathy 
Patterson  from  the  local  side  to  write 
features.  She  had  helped  cover  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions  for  the  Star  and  had 
done  some  stories  on  the  President  at 
Plains,  Ga. 

Three  were  assigned  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  including  the 
state  political  editor  and  a  photographer 
to  augment  coverage  for  the  Globe- 
Democrat  and  the  Newhouse  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  Managing  editor  George  Killenberg 
was  displeased  that  staff  members  were 
required  to  rent  Washington  hotel  rooms 
for  four  nights.  “There  was  no  necessity 
for  that,  it  was  utterly  ridiculous,”  he 
said. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  said  it 
helped  the  capitol  bureau  staff  by  assign¬ 
ing  some  local  staffers  to  the  festivities 
and  provided  expanded  coverage  of  the 
event. 

The  Cleveland  Press  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  sent  their  society 
editors  and  political  editors.  Mary 
Strassmeyer  of  the  Plain  Dealer  wrote  a 
daily  feature  story  and  a  society  story  on 
the  Friday  night  parties. 

Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  left  gen¬ 
eral  coverage  to  its  Washington  bureau, 
sending  a  feature  writer  from  Des 
Moines,  while  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
depended  on  its  Washington  staff  for 
coverage.  The  Knight  News  Wire  was 
picked  up  by  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  which  also  did  local  reaction 
stories. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  also 
had  expanded  coverage  of  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  and  the  resultant  festivities. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


ATTRACTIVE,  AMUSING  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Two  repros  a  week.  SVa'xSVa". 
Low,  low  rates. 

STATES  CARTOON  SERVICE 
428  Hawthorne  Lane 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28204 


GAMES  &  PUZZLES 


PICTURE  AND  MATHEMATICAL  games 
and  puzzles  that  attract  readers.  $3 
each.  Nissimov,  Box  375,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78292. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely- 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hiilon,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 


HUMOR 


NEWSBLEAT— Weekly  topical  and  polit¬ 
ical  satire.  Free  samples.  Jeff  Scharf, 
570  Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
95060. 


NORTH  PARIAH  DIARY:  Cheap.  $25  per 
month.  400  words  weekly.  John  Hurst, 
Box  3098,  Rochester,  N.Y,  14614,  for 
samples  and  free  street  map. 


HOROSCOPES 


OLGA  KNOWS 

Most  rapidly  expanding  weekly  horo¬ 
scope  column  in  this  galaxy.  Bright, 
breezy,  bold.  Full  of  sass  and  vinegar. 
550  words  camera  ready.  Free  samples. 
Patsy  Milligan  Syndicate,  Box  14,  Dun¬ 
dee,  III.  60118  or  call  collect:  (312) 
428-8902. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly,  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  MOONLIGHTER,  column  for  the 
times.  Free  samples.  George  Harry, 
Suite  1102,  10  Teesdale  PL,  Scarboro, 
Ontario. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  entertainment  page,  weekend 
section.  Our  third  year— subscribers  na¬ 
tionwide  and  Canada.  More  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  circulation.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World- 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  Send  for  6  free  copies, 
prices.  #1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


WEEKLY  EDITORS:  Four  hundred  col¬ 
umn  inches  weekly  of  news,  columns, 
features  and  fillers  of  interest  to  working 
people,  $18.  In  business  23  years.  Free 
sample.  PIA,  #314,  805  15th  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NATIONAL  COURIER 
INTERNATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  NEWSPAPER 
the  fastest  growing  non-denominational 
Christian  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
has  60  distributorships  available  !!!  Reg¬ 
ional  editions.  Total  turnkey  operation.  For 
information  write:  Roy  Coffman,  201 
Church  St.,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07060.  (201) 
754-0745. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  leading  to  the  MA 
in  Journalism  and  the  I^D  in  Mass  Media 
geared  for  professionals.  Financial  assist¬ 
ance  available.  Write:  Chairman,  Graduate 
Affairs  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  48823. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1977-78 
Eight  fellowships  awarded  annually  to  working 
journalists  for  study  of  modem  economic  analysis 
and  its  application  to  public  policy  issues.  Full  tui¬ 
tion  and  stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms, 
contact: 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  NJ.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 

Application  deadline:  March  15,  1977 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

!We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  (wo  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280:  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  446-0871  d^ime;  (813)  733-8053 
nights;  or  write  Bob  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Fla.  33515.  Noobligations,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


3  WEEKLIES  not  yet  2  years  old.  Total 
paid  circulation  2500,  Area  5'.  Tremen¬ 
dous  growth  potential.  Will  consider  part 
invest.  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  SALE 

Small  Weekly  in  Midwest 
Paid  Circulation  —  2500 
Gross  $100,000 


Highly  profitable  franchise 
for  sole  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  $35,000  to 
$1 00,000  net  to  advertising 
oriented  person  for  part 
time  effort  $1 0,000  down 


South  Texas  weekly  in 
booming  area  —  beautiful 
climate 

1 6,500  guaranteed 
circulation 

$250,000  Gross 
$25,000  Net  before  tax 
Real  estate  available  sale 
or  lease 

Bi-Weekly-Texas 
2100  Circulation  — 
Complete  Plant. 

$300,000  Gross. 

Call  Don  Malcolm  for 
information.  214/233-4334 

Doubledoy  Medio 

Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspaper  Properties 
1 3601  Preston  Rd.,  Suite  417 
W,  Dallas  75240 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  5.  1977 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  8.  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY,  offset,  in 
Zone  5  with  bu^  job  shop  will  ^ross  over 
$120,000  in  1977.  No  competition  in  pic¬ 
turesque  town  with  diversified  economy. 
High  net  to  publisher.  Priced  at  $120,000 
including  modern  brick  downtown  build¬ 
ing.  State  cash  available.  Box  170,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SOLID  WEEKLY  in  daily  market.  $180M 
gross  can  be  doubled.  $50M  down.  Ample 
bank  credit  available.  Modern  web  offset 
plant  included.  No  tire-kickers  or  "gotta  sell 
my  house  first”  deals.  Owners  leaving  state 
on  larger  deal.  Send  financial  experience 
and  phone  number  to  Box  157,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WELL  FINANCED  GROUP  PUBLISHER 
WISHES  TO  BUY  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
THE  10,000-20,000  CIRCULATION 
RANGE.  WE  CAN  WORK  OUT  A  DEAL 
THAT  WILL  BE  BEST  FOR  THE  SELLER. 
RESPOND  TO  BOX  190,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Have  substantial  investor  wanting 
to  buy  large  group  of  weeklies 
Profitable  dailies  also  considered 
Call  collect  or  contact  — 

Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road  Suite  417 
Dallas  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio  TV  CATV  and  Newspapers 


PUBUCATION  FOR  SALE 


SKI  TABLOID  FOR  SALE 
Denver-based,  national  paid  circulation, 
well  established  (9  years),  excellent 
reputation— the  leader  in  its  field.  Annual 
gross  about  $250,000.  Would  consider  ac¬ 
tive  participation  by  investor  interested  in 
business  side.  For  details;  Bill  Tanler, 
1138  Humboldt,  Denvet,  Colo.  80218. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
l-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 
Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  bofdface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Name 
Address 
City  _ 


-State 


Zip 


Phone  _ 

Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  anij  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run; _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 


Classification 


(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 


Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 


Moil  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Rve.  •  New  Yorii.  N.Y.  10022 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC:.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


CYLDESDALE  CAMERA,  short  bed,  17” 
lens,  20%  to  300%.  Good  condition. 
$1500.  Overlake  Press  Inc.,  Kirkland, 
Wash.  98033.  (206)  822-1202. 


EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS 


HENDRIX  SYSTEMS  REPAIRED— Fast 
turnaround— reasonable  prices— spare 
parts  available — custom  modifications— 
special  interfaces— all  work  guaranteed. 
Callorwrite  COMPUTER  Services  Co.,  Rt.  5, 
Maryville,  Tenn.  37801.  (615)  982-5788. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  48P,  24P  and  Mueller  227  in¬ 
serters.  Excellent  condition.  Box  2061, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  and  Cutler 
Hammer  Mark  III.  Excellent  condition.  Box 
2153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER  and  Sta-Hi 
251  counter  stacker  and  conveyor.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  2276, 
Publisher. 


Editor  & 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  MULTIGRAPH  2600 
addressing  machine.  Speedaumat.  Some 
plates  and  trays.  $250.  The  Kingman  Daily 
Miner.  (602)  753-2121,  Kingman,  Ariz. 
86402. 


HANS  MULLER  inserting  machine,  has 
less  than  300  hours.  Main  head  plus  3  ad¬ 
ditional  stations.  Will  sell  for  $17,000. 
Spare  parts  kit.  Florence  Morning  News, 
phone  (803)  669-1771,  Tom  McGee,  Circu¬ 
lation  Director. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3  MODEL  210  OCR  TELEPRINTERS,  2 
6-level  roll  fed  models,  one  5-level.  5  Fair- 
child  6-level  TTS  perforators.  3  Ascorlux 
model  B-1152  power  supplies.  Complete 
set  of  spare  parts  for  Letterflex  II  ma¬ 
chines,  vacuum  pumps,  bulbs,  etc.  For  in¬ 
formation  call  Dick  Paskiet,  (219)  233- 
6161. 


NEWS  RACKS 


115  NEWSPAPER  BOXES— Good  condi¬ 
tion,  some  never  used.  $50  each.  Sun- 
coast  Color  Press.  (813)  921-5763. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  (^lif.  90278 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Calt  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter— $3100.  Compu- 
writer  I,  $4300.  Keyboards— $1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod.,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  COMP-STAR  lOl's,  good  condition, 
some  spare  parts.  Call  Billy  Roberts,  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner,  (904)  629-0011. 


HENDRIX  5200  Visual  Display  typesetting 
unit  and  facit  reader  for  only  $7500.  This 
stand  alone  unit  was  purchased  in  July 
1971,  is  in  excellent  condition  and  was 
used  as  a  back-up  input  system  to  our 
existing  electronics-oriented  composing 
room  for  the  past  year.  It  has  three  reader 
input  ports  and  one  punch  output  port 
for  versatility  and  productivity.  For  further 
information  contact  Dick  Chaney  or  Don 
Wing,  North  Platte  Telegraph,  North 
Platte,  Neb.  69101.  (308)  532-6000. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MAG  SET  used  for 
several  jobs.  Like  new.  Will  sell  for  half 
price.  (609)  234-8275. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  PHOTO  UNIT. 
Single  lens,  single  font  strip.  Ideal  for 
6-level  tape  output.  Either  justified  or  wire 
service,  in  excellent  working  condition. 
$1000.  Ph:  (801)  752-2121. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  and  2  font  strips. 
Good  condition.  Serial  No.  2882.  $1500. 
The  Kingman  Daily  Miner,  (602)  753-2121, 
Kingman,  Ariz.  86402. 


HENDRIX  5200B  VDT  stand-alone  termi¬ 
nal  with  Oecitek  reader.  New  September 
'72  and  well  maintained.  Perfect  to  edit 
TTS  tape,  or  for  back-up  to  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Could  be  used  for  first  step  into  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  for  newspaper  with  tape  per¬ 
forators.  First  $7500  takes  it.  Contact 
Marc  W.  Anthony,  Publisher,  Scotts  Bluff 
Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  (308)  632- 
0670. 


COMPUTAPE  II— No  cash  required,  lease 
take  over.  Excellent  condition.  Extra  fonts 
included.  Horizon  Type,  (212)  683-4141. 


PLATE  PROCESSING 


NAPP  SUPERSTAR  double  plate  proc¬ 
essor;  Beach  Model  4560  Automatic 
(punch,  shear  and  bend);  Beach  manual 
bender  and  manual  punch.  Two  Triple  III 
plate  exposure  units  with  integrators.  88 
Beach  saddles  for  Goss  Headliner.  Above 
equipment  two  years  old  and  in  excellent 
condition.  Contact  Paul  Munson,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  (312)  648-7601. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
2  Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
(Joss  (Community  1  unit,  folder 
Goss  Suburban  3  units 
Goss  Suburban  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder,  22%" 

Goss  Universal  6  units 
Cottrell  V-15  units,  and  presses 
Fairchild  Newsking,  Colorking  folder,  1966 
Color  Kinjg  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V'2” 
cutoff 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  III.  60612. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  I,  22  9/16  cut¬ 
off.  18  units,  3  folders,  new  approximately 
1961.  Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  (312)  738-1200. 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  units,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1964,  half  and  quarter  folder.  New 
Gregg  imprinter,  Gilmont  Va-V^  folder.  Con- 
tactTPEC  Inc.,  (312)  738-1200. 


FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  2  unit  web  offset 
press  with  folder,  etc.  1967.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos,  (617)  475-3210. 


OLDER  MODEL  4-unit  web  offset  press,  4 
roll  stands  and  folder,  good  condition,  per¬ 
fect  for  small  weekly.  $18,500.  (615) 
877-1054. 


GOSS  METRO— 4/5  units,  late  model, 
available  with  flying  paster.  Box  2204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


1  UNIT  NEWS  KING  with  roll  stand.  Re¬ 
conditioned.  $7500  FOB  Dallas.  (214) 
542-2631.  Jerry  Strader. 


COTTRELL  JF-1  FOLDER 
1968  model,  good  condition. 
Call  Don  Hedges.  (713)  452-4761. 


ORIGINAL  HEIDLEBERG  10x15  Windmill. 
Good  condition.  All  accessories.  Serial 
number  104-784.  $45(X).  Mohave  County 
Miner.  (602)  753-2121,  Kingman,  Ariz. 
86402. 


WEB  OFFSET 

4  Unit  (Boss  Metro  with  2  to  1  double  deliv¬ 
ery,  2  color  decks  and  upper  formers 

4  Unit  Wood  Colorflex 

5  Unit  Goss  Suburban— refurbished 
4  Unit  Cottrell  V15A 

3  Unit  News  King,  with  News  King  Folder 

3  Unit  Thatcher  Pacer,  with  Vt  folder  and 
imprinter 

4  Unit  RZOl,  with  folder  and  sheeter 
Gregg  Folder  with  22%"  cutoff 
(k>ttrell  Upper  former 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
3  or  4  Unit  Goss  Community 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


NEWS  KING,  4  stack  units,  heavy  duty  fol¬ 
der.  6  years  old,  excellent  condition.  Heavy 
duty  A-frame,  power  hoist,  air  compressor, 
all  electrical  controls.  To  be  moved  from 
Bellaire,  Texas.  Contact  O'Ferrall  Pauly, 
Wharton  Journal-Spectator,  109  E.  Milam, 
Wharton,  Texas  77488.  (713)  532-8840. 


64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS.  Available  now. 
Double  width,  semi-cylindrical,  23  9/16 
inch  cutoff.  Runs  at  25,000  an  hour 
straight.  This  is  a  one  of  a  kind  press.  It  is 
in  excellent  condition.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  pages  and  want 
to  get  into  offset  cheaply,  this  is  your 
press.  Phone;  (312)  586-8800,  ext.  391. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
6  units  and  Goss  2;1  and  3:2  folders.  In¬ 
cludes  saddles  for  direct  printing.  Com¬ 
plete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  BUY.  3-year-old  Harris  4  unit 
V-15  with  V-25  heavy  duty  Vi  3nd  Va  folder. 
50hp  drive.  Complete  overhaul  October 
■76.  Contact  W.  Grote,  (216)  725-4161. 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING,  good  condition.  See 
in  operation.  $39,500  cash.  Easily  loaded. 
(913)  233-6777. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251,  257  or  Cutler  Hammer  Mark 
III  Stacker.  Also  SHERIDAN  24P  or  48P  or 
Mueller  227  inserter.  Box  2053,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  matching 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712/ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  inserter 
and  Mueller  231  stacker. 
Box  2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


G(X)D  MODEL  used  Lucy  or  viewer,  (Bood- 
kin  or  similar  model,  for  layouts.  Must  en¬ 
large,  reduce  and  flop,  etc.  Call  Artie  Dink- 
el,  New  Jersey  Pennysavers,  Lake  Hiawa¬ 
tha,  N.J.  (201)  335-0300. 


MOTOR/DRIVE  UNIT  capable  of  adapting 
to  (Boss  Universal  Press.  Horsepower:  50: 
Voltage:  208-220/440:  Amperes:  122/61: 
Phase:  3;  Speed:  1775rpm.  Contact 
Wayne  Gransoen,  (609)  845-3300. 


LINOTYPES— COMETS,  31’s  and  Model 
5's.  WEC  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  588,  Pawleys  Is¬ 
land,  S.C.  29585. 


12-16  PAGE  COMMUNITY,  V-15A  or 
Newsking  press.  Phone  (512)  392-3014, 
afternoons  or  evenings. 


FOR  EXPORT 

Four/Five  unit  heat-set  Hantscho-type 
press.  Late  style  or  vintage.  Please  list 
terms.  Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley- Small, 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism  to 
teach  in  a  news-editorial  sequence  with 
primary  emphasis  in  editing,  writing  and 
graphics.  Media  and  teaching  experience 
preferred.  Doctorate  preferred.  Opportunity 
to  work  with  Masters  and  PhD  students. 
Position  begins  August  16,  1977.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  March  15,  1977.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to  Robert  Trager,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Appointments  Committee,  School 
of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III.  62901. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism 
beginning  Fall  Semester  1977.  PhD  or 
equivalent  preferred:  media  experience 
(print,  broadcast,  or  advertising)  required. 
Academic  specialization  in  mass  media 
and  society  desirable.  Salary  competitive. 
Apply  by  March  15  to  Prof.  Robert  Rhode, 
Chairman,  Personnel  Committee,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.  80309.  The  University  of 
Colorado  is  an  Equal  Opportunity- 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SPECIALIST  in  telephone  sales  and  carrier 
promotion  contests  will  develop  a  promo¬ 
tion  program  for  your  newspaper.  Box  192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


$50  A  WEEK  gets  you  a  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT.  Coverage  of  YOUR 
local  stories  and  people  in  D.C.  (307) 
549-4167  (best  before  9:30AM  or  after 
6:30PM  EST).  Box  31,  College  Park,  Md. 
20740.  Save  this  ad. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU  CLAIR 
seeks  photography  professor  conversant 
with  black  and  white  and  color  and  able  to 
supervise  one  of  finest  photo  labs  in  the 
country.  Applicant  must  nave  solid  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  news  editorial  jour¬ 
nalism.  An  MA  in  photo-journalism  will  be 
considered  but  a  PhD  with  some  teaching 
experience  is  preferred.  Salary  and 
academic  rank  depends  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  replacement  position  and 
leads  to  tenure.  The  department  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  position  to  teach  r^rting, 
news  writing,  editing  and  theory.  This  is  a 
visiting  assistant  professorship,  nontenure 
opening  which  may  be  renewed  annually. 
Applicants  must  have  3  to  5  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  and  hold  at  least  an 
MA  in  journalism.  Both  positions  for  Au¬ 
gust  1977.  Send  resumes  and  inquiries  by 
March  1, 1977toE.C.  Karwand,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Eau-Claire,  Wise.  54701.  UWECl 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  (Opportunity 
Employer. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  School  of 
Journalism  is  seeking  persons  interested 
in  positions  as  graduate  teaching  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  news-editorial  sequence 
while  working  on  a  graduate  degree,  com¬ 
mencing  Autumn  Quarter  1977.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  or  call;  Chairman,  Graduate 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  (614)  422-7438. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  at  Manoa  has 
an  opening  for  an  assistant  professor  of 
Journalism  beginning  in  August  1977. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicant  with 
PhD  and  professional  news  experience.  UH 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  by  March  1  tO:  John  Luter,  Director 
of  Journalism,  2540  Maile  Way,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96822. 


JOURNALISM  POSITION  to  teach 
Graphics  and  at  least  one  other  area  in¬ 
cluding  News  Editorial,  Public  Relations 
and/or  Advertising.  Doctorate  preferred. 
Masters  required.  Significant  media  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Instructor  or  ^sistant 
Professor  rank.  Salary  dependent  upon 

?ualifications  and  experience.  Deadline 
or  applications:  March  21, 1977.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  transcripts  and  references  to  Chair- 
rson.  Search  Committee,  Journalism 
partment.  Box  148,  Anspach  Hall,  Cent¬ 
ral  Michigan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich  48859.  Central  Michigan  University 
is  a  nondiscriminatory  educational  institu¬ 
tion  and  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  editorial-news 
sequence.  PhD  with  professional  and 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Salary 
competitive.  Position  open  beginning  Fall 
Quarter  1977.  Application  deadline  March 
7.  Send  resume  including  names,  addres¬ 
ses  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  in  professional/educational  field  to; 
Jack  Simms,  Head,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  8090  Haley  Center,  Auburn  Univer¬ 
sity,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830.  Auburn  Univer¬ 
sity  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  NEED  a  solid  person  with  profit  motiva¬ 
tion  and  a  business  background  who  wants 
to  run  an  80(X)  county  seat  daily  in  the 
eastern  part  of  rural  Zone  5.  Box  180, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

Executive  position  to  head  staff  of  5. 
Supervise  all  accounting  functions,  com- 

guterize  business  operations  on  PDP/8  and 
€C  systems.  Prepare  profit  plan,  advise 
on  cost/income,  statistical  and  cost 
analyses:  responsible  for  credit  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Zone  5.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  177,  Editor&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  growing  weekly 
with  own  offset  press  in  New  England  re¬ 
sort  area.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  WANTEO— Person  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  weekly  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  Management  position  open  in  the 
heart  of  Tennessee.  Send  resume  to  Osia 
Williams,  The  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  848, 
Cookeville,  Tenn.  38501. 


AD  SERVICES 


SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 

(NEWSPAPER) 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  located  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  Service  Department  Manager  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  experience.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  of  servicing  ad  copy,  pro¬ 
cessing  hard  copy  insertion  order,  tear- 
sheets  and  advertising  proofs.  Supervisory 
experience  required.  Salary:  $20,397  an¬ 
nually.  Liberal  vacation  plus  medical  and 
retirement  benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  resume  to; 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  and  Q 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95813 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MURRAY  PARK  COLLEGE  OF  AOVANCED  EOUCATION 

Magill,  South  Australia 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
LECTURER  in  RAOlO  AND  TELEVISION  JOURNALISM 

The  College  is  seeking  someone  with  substantial  experience  in  Radio 
and  Television  Journalism.  A  tertiary  qualification  with  a  major  in  a 
social  science  or  humanities  subject  is  highly  desirable. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  responsible  for  courses  in  Radio  and 
Television  Journalism  which  are  a  compulsory  part  of  the  course  for 
third  year  students  enrolled  for  the  Diploma  of  Arts  (Journalism).  He 
or  she  will  also  be  expected  to  contribute  to  other  study  units  in  related 
disciplines.  Ability  to  teach  the  creative  and  educational  aspects  of 
radio  and  television  will  be  a  strong  recommendation. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  placed  on  one  of  the  following  salary 
scales  according  to  qualifications  and  experience: 

Lecturer  I  $16,314-$18,389  (5  steps) 

Lecturer  II  $13, 850- $15,925  (5  steps) 

Lecturer  III  $11,851-$13,667  (6  steps) 

Positions  at  Lecturer  I  or  II  level  are  normally  tenurable  and  at 
Lecturer  III  level  they  are  usually  offered  as  contracts  for  periods  up 
to  three  years. 

Application  forms  and  further  particulars  are  available  from: 

The  Academic  Secretary 
Murray  Park  CAE 
15  Lome  Avenue 
Magill,  South  Australia  5072 
and  should  be  returned  by  Monday,  14  March,  1977. 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SALES/PRESENTATION  WRITER 

Can  you  put  words  to  work  for  you?  Can  you 
plan  and  execute  solid  advertising  sales 
presentations?  Then  here's  an  opportunity 
to  join  one  of  the  nation’s  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  newspaper  combinations  in  one  of 
its  fastest  growing  markets. 

Ideal  candidate  for  this  new  position  has  a 
good  generalist  background,  a  knowledge 
of  newspapers,  a  flair  for  writing  and  for 
conceiving  graphics,  a  sense  of  salesman¬ 
ship  and  the  ability  to  translate  research 
into  meaningful  audio/visual  sales  presen¬ 
tations  that  communicate  the  vitality  of 
our  superior  product  to  our  advertisers. 
We  offer  a  salary  in  the  midteens,  good 
company  benefits  and  great  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  new  building.  If  you  think  you 
can  step  in  and  keep  step  with  the 
dynamics  of  our  marketing  mix,  send  re¬ 
sume,  copy  sample  and  salary  history  and 
requirements  in  confidence  to: 

Personnel  Department 

Tampa  Tribune-Times 
P.O.  Box  191 
Tampa,  Fla.  33^1 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  and  3rd  class  publica¬ 
tion  located  in  a  growing  community  near 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Strong  in  promotion,  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  156,  Editor&  Publisher. 

POSITION  AVAILABLE  for  number  two 
person  with  small  but  growing  metro  daily. 
Prior  circulation  experience  a  must. 
Golden  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
hardworking  circulator.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Dan  Thomas.  Circu¬ 
lation  Director.  P.  0.  Box  3124,  N.  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  89030. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Expanding 
SOM  circulation  newsweekly  group  offers 
excellent  growth  situation  if  you  have  a 
strong  track  record  with  voluntary  pay, 
conversion.  Some  mail,  motor  routes.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

needed  to  meet  the  challengess  in  growing 
Zone  4  area.  We  need  an  energetic,  goal- 
oriented  person  who  can  conceive,  plan, 
organize,  implement  and  manam  effective 
promotion,  sales,  service  and  collection 
programs.  Individual  must  be  very  strong 
in  human  relations  and  be  able  to  provide 
quality  leadership  in  circulation  staff  in 
medium  size  daily.  Position  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment,  achievement-oriented  pay  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  If  you  want  to 
learn  more  about  this  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  opportunity,  send  resume  describ¬ 
ing  yourself,  education  and  experience  to 
Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Major  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone 
5  has  opportunity  for  a  goal-oriented  man¬ 
ager.  Should  be  an  enthusiastic  leader 
capable  of  motivating  and  managing  a 
large  division  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Union  and  marketing  experience 
desirable. 

We  will  provide  the  right  individual  with 
attractive  compensation  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits. 

Send  complete  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Box  235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


PROFESSIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  building 
firm  for  Northwest  trade  publication.  Call 
Don  at  (206)  622-7053  or  write  Box  9271, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98109. 


LEADING  TRADE  PUBLICATION  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  ad  salesman  to 
cover  Southwest  from  Chicago-based  of¬ 
fice.  Must  like  and  preferably  know  news¬ 
paper  industn.  50%  travel.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  133,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  experi¬ 
enced  in  designing  and  selling  advertising 
campaigns,  preparing  budgets,  conduct¬ 
ing  demographic  studies  and  developing 
sales  presentations.  Zone  3  paper.  Submit 
resume  and  details  to  Box  120,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  4500  6-day 
PM  in  Northern  Ohio.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Please  send  complete  resume 
to  Gary  Hirt,  Gazette  Publishing  O).,  107 
N.  SarxJusky  St.,  Bellevue,  Ohio  44811. 

LOS  ANGELES  national  representative 
seeking  experienced  newspaper  salesper¬ 
son.  Anxious  move  to  West  Coast.  Send 
resume  for  contact  to  Box  117,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY 

A  marketing-oriented  advertising  director 
needed  for  group  of  four  large  weeklies  in 
Western  Maryland.  This  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  proven  sales  record  in  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  advertising  and  in 
salesmen  motivation. 

New,  consolidated  production  plant.  This 
position  affords  the  right  individual  a  rare 

?[rowth  opportunity  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
astest  growing  suburban  regions.  Re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  to  Box  160,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER— Excellent  opportunity  for 
current  salesperson  to  move  up  to  man¬ 
agement  on  New  Hampshire  weekly  in 
growth  market.  Salary  negotiable.  Box 
162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  advertising  sales 
manager  who  knows  less-than-daily  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers;  one  with  ability  to  sell, 
make  continuing  customers,  leave  clean 
tracks  and  direct  others  in  the  same  way. 
50,000  circulation  prize-winning  publica¬ 
tions.  Pleasant,  near-mountain  living  in 
Zone  8;  great  recreation.  Responses  kept 
confidential.  Box  137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER— Growing  40,000  daily  is 
seeking  a  strong,  imaginative,  experienced 
rofessional  to  lead  a  sales  staff  of  eight, 
xcellent  career  opportunity  as  you  wilT  be 
joining  the  growing  New  York  Times  Florida 
Newspaper  Group.  Excellent  salary  for 
right  person,  one  who  can  communicate 
with  associates  and  customers,  one  who 
can  train  and  motivate,  one  who  can  make 
things  happen.  If  you  are  ready  to  take  on  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  job,  please 
send  resume  detailing  personal  data,  work 
background  and  salary  requirements  to 
T.W.  Roskelly,  Advertising  Director,  THE 
LECHER,  P.  0.  ^x  4(18,  Lakeland,  Florida 
33802. 

SALESMEN  AND  SALES  MANAGER  for 
nationwide  ad  syndicate.  Both  cartoon  and 
editorial  ads  for  every  type  of  business, 
retail  and  service.  No  other  service  like  it. 
$35,000  plus  commission.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Edwardsville  (III.)  Intelligencer,  an 
80()0  PM  daily,  is  seeking  an  advertising 
manager  who  must  be  able  to  successfully 
direct  staff  in  this  competitive  market.  The 
ideal  person  should  possess  strong  salec 
skills,  leadership  ability  and  previous  ad¬ 
vertising  management  experience. 
Starting  sala^  commensurate  with  your 
bacteround.  Good  income  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Send  complete  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  to  Keith  L.  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


HARD-HITTING,  fast-moving  all  local  tri¬ 
weekly  needs  2  reporters  for  expansion  of 
newsroom.  Must  be  familiar  with  a  camera. 
Phone  (615)  528-5405,  Ck>okeville,  Tenn. 
Ask  for  Mrs.  Williams. 


COPYREADER 

We  have  immediate  need  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  copyreader.  Editing  and  head  writ¬ 
ing  now,  but  talented  and  aggressive  per¬ 
son  may  grow  into  layout,  other  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Good  salary  and  benefits  on 
quantity  medium  sized  AM  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  today  to  Box  233  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Hurry! 

CITY  EDITOR  experienced  in  directing 
staff  in  editing,  photos  and  layout.  35,000 
afternoon  daily.  Zone  1.  Salary  minimum 
$15,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  40,0(X)  regional 
daily  in  southwestern  Illinois,  is  seeking  a 
feature  editor  to  organize  soft  news  cover¬ 
age  that  goes  beyond  the  traditional  family 
page  concept,  produce  consumer  and 
other  special  interest  material,  maintain 
contacts  with  civic  organizations  and  help 
city  editor  with  assignments  and  supervi¬ 
sion.  Daily  news  reporting  and  copy  editing 
experience  necessary,  plus  familiarity  with 
sports  is  desirable.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box  789,  (}e- 
catur.  III.  62525. 

REPORTER,  minimum  3  years  experience, 
familiar  with  municipal  beat  coverage. 
Send  resume,  reference  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  shirtsleeves  worker,  to  direct 
managing  editor  and  staff  of  Carolina  dai¬ 
ly.  Traditional  conservative  with  GOP  bent. 
Box  206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

A  section  editor  whose  own  interests 
include  the  spectrum  of  women’s  in¬ 
terest  news  and  features— from  the 
feminist  movement  and  consumer¬ 
ism  to  homemaking  and  childcare, 
trends,  fashion  and  the  decorative 
arts.  Someone  mature  who  appreci¬ 
ates  the  importance  of  this  kind  of 
coverage,  brightly  and  intelligent¬ 
ly  presented,  to  a  general  circulation 
daily  and  wants  to  attract  male  as 
well  as  women  readers  to  it.  Must  have 
suitable  editorial  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  makeup;  initiative  and  ability  to  di¬ 
rect  staff  essential.  Full  details,  ex¬ 
amples  first  letter.  Norman  A.  Cherniss, 
Executive  Editor,  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif.  92502. 

NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  6-day  AM  paper 
in  western  Pennsylvania’s  fastest  growing 
group.  Good  chance  for  reporter- 
photographer,  editor  with  a  year  or  two 
rofessional  experience  to  move  up.  Phone 
ou  Alexander,  Pioneer  Newspapers,  (412) 
627-6166  days  or  (412)  627-6228  even¬ 
ings,  or  send  resume  to  440  Main  St., 
Monongahela,  Pa.  15063. 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  seeks  to 
employ  beginning  reporter.  Must  be  willing 
to  come  for  interview.  Please  do  not  send 
clips  if  they  must  be  returned.  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  currently  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  with  layout  ability,  zone 
5  daily-Sunday.  Please  send  your  resume 
and  clips  to  Eiox  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box,  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR;  35,000  AM  wants  dynam¬ 
ic  person  consistent  with  snappy  layouts, 
crisp  editing,  headlines,  sense  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  discipline.  Direct  4-person 
desk,  coordinate  wire/local  news  selec¬ 
tion,  display  photo  use.  Bad  hours,  de¬ 
manding  managing  editor,  aggressive 
newspaper.  Send  resume,  pay  expected, 
references  to  Charles  M.  Anderson,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Star-News  Newspapers,  Box 
MO,  Florence,  N.C.  28401. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  _ EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  salesperson 

(2+  years).  Building  classified  section.  SPORTSWRITER  for  Zone  4  PM  25,000 
Growing,  100,000  circulation.  Must  be  ag-  daily,  100,000  Sunday  AM  (combined), 
gressive.  Excellent  fringes,  including  profit  Want  brains  and  brawn,  6  months  to  2 
sharing.  Sun  belt.  Send  resume,  including  years  experience,  handle  prep  beat,  some 
earnings,  references.  Personnel,  Al-  major  college  events,  possible  desk  work 
buquerque  News,  Box  25526,  Albuquer-  once  weekly.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Box 
que,  N.M.  87125.  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  5,  1977 


AGGRESSIVE  COPY  EDITOR  with  strong 
desire  to  excel  on  South  Carolina  daily 
(50,000).  Opportunity  to  learn  all  phases 
of  desk  work.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIFESTYLE  LAYOUT 
AND  COPY  EDITOR 

Exciting  lifestyle  section  is  looking  for  an 
outstanding  desk  person  who  knows  how 
to  design  pages,  utilize  pictures,  write 
snappy  heads  and  edit  stones.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  not  essential.  Send 
samples  of  work  and  resume  to  Box  212, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUTHFUL  MANAGING  EDITOR  sought 
for  South  Florida  music  and  entertainment 
paper.  Must  be  knowledgeable  about  rock 
music,  good  at  organizing  and  strong  on 
layout  and  editing.  $175  per  week  to  start. 
Send  music  writing  samples  to  Good 
Times,  250  Royal  Palm  Way,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  33480.  Interview  will  be  necessary  in 
either  Florida  or  New  York  City. 


OESKPERSON  with  at  least  1-2  years  wire 
experience.  Must  be  good  on  layout  and 
head  writing.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Ideal  community,  directly  on 
Gulf,  extreme  southwest  Florida.  Onset 
PM  daily,  20,000  circulation,  all  modern 
plant  and  facilities.  Contact  Thomas  E. 
Hayer,  Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  P.  0. 
Box  7009,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 


EDITOR  OF 
EDITORIAL  PAGE 

This  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  an 
editorial  writer  available  anywhere.  If  you 
are  a  person  who  has  perhaps  been  chaf¬ 
ing  under  too  conservative  a  publisher, 
this  is  your  chance  to  move  up  to  a  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper  as  the  top  person  on 
the  editorial  page  of  a  medium  sized 
Southern  daily.  We  want  a  writer  who  will 
help  us  to  bring  change  to  the  community 
and  the  region.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clippings  to  Box  77, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER— Several  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  reporting  preferred; 
strong  economics  schooling  helpful. 
Medium  sized  daily  in  Midwest  college 
community  seeks  man  or  woman  to  write 
spot  business  news,  trends,  features. 
Send  resume,  references,  expected  pay 
and  best  clips  to  Emmett  Smeiser,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Palladium-Item,  P.O.  Box  308, 
Richmond,  Ind.  47374. 


FRESH  OUT  OF  SCHOOL?  Looking  for  ex¬ 
perience?  We’re  looking  for  a  writer  that 
wants  practical  experience.  We  offer  an 
opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  writing  ex¬ 
periences.  Knowledge  of  photography 
helpful.  We’re  the  largest  weekly  in  North 
Dakota,  situated  in  the  Turtle  Mountains 
near  Canada.  Here’s  a  chance  to  gain  that 
experience  that  every  employer  wants. 
We’d  like  you  to  train  with  us.  Reply  to; 
Bottineau  Courant,  412  Main  St.,  Bot¬ 
tineau,  N.D.  58318  or  phone  (701)  228- 
2224. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Competitive  35,000-1-  PM  in  metro  market 
seeks  news  editor  to  plan  and  coordinate 
daily  and  weekend  coverage,  process  copy, 
oversee  news/sports  page  layout  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  assist  in  editorial  writing. 
Salary  in  $20,(X)0  range.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MIND  OUR  BUSINESS? 
Award-winning  Southwest  Florida  PM  daily 
has  opening  for  reporter  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  to  cover  active  business  and  real  es¬ 
tate  beat.  Real  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  right  person  with  one  of  Florida’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  papers.  No  job  for  clock 
watcher.  Contact  Tom  Hayer,  Executive 
Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla. 
39940.  (813)  262-3161. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
3<W  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


SPORTS  STAFFER  needed  by  modern 
Zone  5  PM  and  Sunday  of  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  VDT  experience  helpful  but  key  fac¬ 
tors  will  be  writing,  imagination  and  lead¬ 
ership.  Excellent  prospects  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR— 
Progressive  Zone  1  morning  daily  seeks 
No.  2  person  to  help  direct  staff  of  60. 
Applicants  must  have  proven  ability  and 
strong  committment  to  professional  stan¬ 
dards.  Write  stating  qualifications  and  sal- 
173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ary  needs  to  Box 


METRO  EDITOR 


A  top  flight  person  to  direct  reporting 
staff.  Responsible  for  inside  page  layout 
and  deployment  of  12-member  staff.  Must 
be  able  to  train  and  teach  news  coverage 
and  editing.  Zone  5.  Box  171,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


40,000  ILLINOIS  PM  and  Sunday  has 
opening  on  6-man  desk  for  fast,  imagina¬ 
tive  copy  editor.  Ideal  candidate  would  be 
recent  J-School  graduate  with  do-it-all  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Abil¬ 
ity  prized  over  length  of  experience.  Send 
only  letter  and  resume  with  references  to 
Box  175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  CONSULTANT 


International  consulting  firm  specializing 
in  personnel/finance  related  matters  is 
seeking  consultants  fo'  its  communica¬ 
tions  group.  Primaiy  focus  is  on  design  and 
implementation  of  employee  direct  com¬ 
munication  programs  in  benefits  and  com¬ 
pensation.  ideal  candidates  will  possess 
highly  practical,  professional  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  be  comfortable  working  in  a 
variety  of  media.  Candidates  must  also 
have  the  interpersonal  skills  necessary  to 
interact  at  the  top  officer  level  of  Fortune 
500  firms.  Compensation  is  highly  com- 

Retitive.  Locations  available  in  suburban 
lew  York  City  and  Chicago.  Limited  travel. 
Send  resume  to  Box  188,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR  for  23,000 
circulation  Galesburg  Register-Mail  in 
west-central  Illinois.  We  seek  dynamic  in¬ 
dividual  who  can  produce  attractive  lay¬ 
outs,  write  crisp  heads,  motivate  corre¬ 
spondents  and  work  with  other  editors  in 
development  of  story  and  photo  ideas. 
Must  have  good  editing  and  organizational 
skills.  We  want  someone  who  craves  re- 
sppnsibility.  Contact  Bill  Hetland,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Galesburg  Register-Mail,  140 
S.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  III.  61401.  Phone 
(309)  343-7181. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 


If  you  are  now  Number  Two  and  you  have 
the  competitive  edge  and  talent  to  be 
Number  One,  here's  your  chance  to  lead 
an  award-winning  staff  of  four  to  produce 
high-readership  copy  and  bright  pages. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Managing 
Editor,  Sun-Sentinel,  101  N.  New  River  Dr. 
East,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302. 


NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO-BASED  magazine 
publishing  commentary  on  current  politi¬ 
cal  events  for  nationwide  liberal  audience 
seeks  journalist  with  experience  and 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  politics  and 
ideologies  to  write  and  edit  articles.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  work.  Box  210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 


The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2^  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  17,000  and  a  complete  production 
plant.  It  covers  politics,  education,  sports, 
religion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR— Well-known  Chicago 
business  publisher  seeks  experienced 
financial  writer/editor  to  supervise  finan¬ 
cial-investment  newsletter.  Send  full  facts 
on  background  plus  samples  of  writing.  Is 
individual. 


splendid  opportunity  for  right 
Box  202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  who  is  tight  with  words,  good  on 
layout  and  can  work  with  aggressive, 
hard-hitting  news  staff  on  progressive 
Michigan  weekly  group.  We  are  a  news 
leader  in  metro  area.  Send  resume  to  Box 
209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS 

EDITOR 


Midwest  afternoon  and  Sunday, 
circulation  38,000,  four-person 
staff.  Emphasis  on  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  new  approaches,  solid  man¬ 
agement.  Salary  range  $18,000  to 
$22,000.  Start  July  or  August. 
Write  Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER-EDITOR  for  growing,  prize¬ 
winning  5500  circulation  semi-weekly  in 
sunny  Southwest.  We  need  first-rate 
newsperson  with  solid  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  understand  ALL  facets  of 
business  to  supervise  10-person  staff.  In¬ 
terest  in  community  affairs  and  profit- 
oriented  a  must.  Spanish  helpful.  Health¬ 
ful  community,  pleasant  climate,  45  min¬ 
utes  from  attractive  city.  Salary  plus  in¬ 
centive  bonus.  Complete  employment  and 
earnings  history,  along  with  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondents,  Dallas.  News 
stories,  feature  article,  photos.  Pays  5C 
a  word,  $5  per  photo.  Box  199,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE  A 
MONTH.  “Freelancer’s  Newsletter’  Exclu¬ 
sive  job  listings,  markets,  news.  6  issues 
$5.  1  year  (22  issues)  $20.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Dept.  EP,  P.O.  Box  128, 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


PRESSROOM 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  needs  2  working 
pressroom  foremen.  Urbanite  and  Cottrell 
v-15  experience.  Open  shop  operations. 
Both  locations  ideal  for  family  living.  Zones 
2  and  5.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 


Major  metropolitan  newspaper.  Zone  2 
Must  have  production  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  union  environment  and  high 
technical  ability  with  new  equipment  with 
special  emphasis  on  multi-press  operation. 
BS  Degree  in  Printing  or  equivalent  prefer¬ 
red.  Must  be  familiar  with  day  to  day  oper¬ 
ations  of  newspaper  production  depart¬ 
ment,  and  coordination  with  related  de 
partments.  Compensation  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  histoiy  and  requirements  to  Box  140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  DEPARTMENT  SUPER¬ 
VISOR:  Person  with  developed  supervisory 
skills,  good  idea  reservoir,  strong  on 
grammar  for  progressive  40,000  circula¬ 
tion,  cold  type  South  Florida  daily.  If  you 
want  challenge  and  are  more  interested  in 
year-round  sunshine  than  high,  high  pay 
contact  Managing  Editor,  Box  1968,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Fla.  33022  or  call  (305)  922-1511. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRO 
We’re  a  total  marketing  communications 
company  that  has  just  passed  the  $50  mill¬ 
ion  mark.  We’re  searching  for  a  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Pro.  The  position  requires:  Creative 
skills  in  publicity  generation,  sound  edito¬ 
rial  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  all  types 
of  communications  media. 

A  minimum  of  three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Write  in  confidence,  send¬ 
ing  detailed  resume  and  salary  history: 

Gary  E.  Aubry 
Keller-Crescent  Co. 

P.O.  Box  3 

Evansville,  Ind.  47701 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Leading  manufacturer  of  recreational 
products  located  in  north  suburban 
Chicago  offers  exceptional  opportunity  in 
creative  writing/public  relations.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  all  areas  of  media  rela¬ 
tions,  product  publicity,  employee  and 
dealer  communications.  Some  limited 
travel  required.  Successful  candidate  will 
possess  2  or  more  years  experience  in 
journalism  and/or  public  relations.  Degree 
in  a  communications  related  field  re¬ 
quired.  Please  send  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  history  and  work  samples  to  Mr.  Robert 
Earley,  Johnson  Outboards,  200  Sea  Horse 
Dr.,  Waukegan,  III.  60085. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  medium  size  daily 
seeks  position  and  buy-in  of  small  daily  or 
sound  weekly.  Strong  financial/marketing 
background.  Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING  EXEC¬ 
UTIVE  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— Seasoned,  goal 
oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line  con¬ 
scious  executive  with  strong  competitive 
background  in  dailies  and  large  suburbans. 
A  top  administrator  that  can  produce  in 
all  areas  and  also  has  depth  and  vision 
along  with  excellent  experience  and  re¬ 
liability.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN 
with  experience  from  front  counter  to 
backshop  seeks  tough  management  post, 
any  Area.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER,  EXPERIENCED  and  SEASONED 
general  manager,  ad  manager,  newsman, 
editor,  photographer;  10  years  in  news¬ 
paper.  Searching  for  permanent  career 
opportunity,  in  any  one  or  all  capacities.  I 
want  to  be  involved  in  a  growing  organiza- 
.tion.  Anxious  for  hard  work.  Will  relocate. 
C.  David  Litzenburg,  83  Oak  Manor  Dr., 
Waldorf,  Md.  20601.  Inquiries  answered 
promptly. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT.  May  1977  MBA 
graduate.  Familiar  with  accounting, 
financing,  forecasting,  control,  and  mar¬ 
keting  techniques.  Eight  years  experience 
on  editorial  side,  plus  masters  degree  in 
journalism.  Some  labor  negotiation  and 
sales  experience  also.  Age  35.  For  resume, 
write  Gary  J.  Dalton,  1615-B  Amherst  St., 
Charlottesville,  Va.  22901. 


PUBLISHER/CIRCULATION/EDITOR 
We’re  a  professional  husband  and  wife 
team  with  15  years  of  experience  in  all 
phases  of  publishing,  editing,  advertising 
sales,  promotion,  production.  Solid  circu¬ 
lation  experience  in  both  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  and  monthly  magazine.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Are  confident  of  our  ability  to 
make  solid  contributions  and  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  join  a  growing  publica¬ 
tion.  We’ll  consider  buying  in  with  limited 
capital.  Box  217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  OR  PRODUCTION  Manage¬ 
ment.  34-year-old  professional  with  12 
years  proven  record  in  improving  effi¬ 
ciency  and  profits  thru  systems  design.  In¬ 
cluding  plant  design  and  implementation, 
equipment  evaluation,  materials  handling 
and  computer  applications  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Experienced  in  forming 
and  leading  a  winning  team  in  order  to 
meet  critical  objectives.  Have  both  letter¬ 
press  and  offset  experience.  Box  218 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  business,  20,000 
to  metro,  desires  No.  1  or  2  position  in 
zone  4.  Age  43,  married,  references.  Box 
159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


EXPERIENCED  COLLEGE  TRAINED  circu¬ 
lation  executive  fully  qualified  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  operations,  union  and  non¬ 
union  departments,  boy  and  adult  carriers, 
mailing  room,  fleet  management,  total 
market  coverage  desires  to  relocate.  Im¬ 
pressive  production  record  in  both  com¬ 
petitive  and  single  owner  markets.  Box 
164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR:  Experienced  on  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily,  weekly  and  voluntary 
collect  publications.  Presently  employed  as 
promotion  manager  on  medium  sized  daily. 
Desire  to  relocate  in  manager’s  position. 
Box  198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  looking  for 
that  final  move,  desires  position  with  pub¬ 
lisher  that  means  business.  13  years  circu¬ 
lation  experience,  including  19  years  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  sales.  Box  208,  Editor  & 
Fublisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  MANAGER— Proven  performer 
seeking  new  opportunities.  Currently  with 
industry  lineage  leader.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box 
189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  OR  CLASSIFIED  salesperson, 
excellent  background,  desires  permanent 
position  on  medium  to  small,  stable  news¬ 
paper,  Zone  9  or  8.  Box  184,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER — Journalist,  news/sports,  report¬ 
er,  photographer,  public  relations.  Per¬ 
sonable,  aggressive,  versatile — presently 
employed  on  daily  newspaper,  but  seeking 
advancement  and  challenging  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Box  62,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  daily  general  assignment 
reporter/photograi^er  seeks  same  or 
editor  post  or  PR  work.  Box  91,  Editor  9 
Publisher. 


DRAMA  CRITIC,  arts  and  features,  former 
European  fashion  editor  seeks  challenging 
Life  Style  staff  position.  Single,  29,  willing 
to  relocate  any  Zone  for  right  offer.  Box 
110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER  SPORTSWRITER  wants  to  try 
business,  financial  beat.  Tired  of  jocks. 
Experienced  in  makeup.  Any  Zone.  Ph: 
(812)  339-8382.  Box  113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men 
and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
who  are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difhcult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company’s  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403) 
452-8442. 
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PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


FIRE  SAFETY  EDUCATION  SPECIALIST. 
$1125-1375  per  month.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Responsible  for  the  development 
and  presentation  of  Fire  Safety  Education 
Programs.  Equivalent  to  a  BA  and  one  year 
experience  in  advertising,  journalism,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  marketing,  education  or  a  re¬ 
lated  field.  Apply  by  March  1  at  11391 
Acacia  Parkway,  Garden  Grove,  California 
92640  or  call  (714)  638-6763.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


MY  IMAGINATIVE  CARTOONS  have  drawn 
friends  many  years.  Have  20  years  report¬ 
ing  background.  Recently  began  serious 
cartooning — sold  some  freelance.  Seek 
steady  editorial  cartooning  post.  Pay  not 
major  factor.  Any  Zone.  Box  174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  daily  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  wants  to  inject  your  editorial  page 
with  scintillating  comments  on  local,  state 
and  national  issues.  Clips,  references.  Box 
216.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


AWARD-WINNING  feature/soft  news  re¬ 
porter,  25,  seeks  Midwest  daily  spot.  3 
years  experience  in  community  journalism; 
6  months  specialized  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  Take  own  photographs.  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Gail  Van  Horn,  2%1  Perry  Ave.  N., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55422.  (612)  588- 
3933. 

WRITER-EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  seek¬ 
ing  senior  position  with  business,  trade  or 
technical  magazine.  Professional  engi¬ 
neer.  Resume  and  samples  available.  Elox 
119.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  experience,  MA,  VDT,  cam¬ 
era.  P.  O’Brien,  1817  Chester,  E-46, 
Richmond,  Ind.  47374. 


YOUNG  AM  Sports  Editor  of  staff  of  9 
seeks  responsible  copy  editing  position 
with  metro  daily.  Box  78,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ACCEPT  MY  CHALLENGE.  If  you  need  a 
top  young  SPORTSWRITER  possessing 
publisher  experience,  a  law  degree,  a 
jock's  inside  knowledge  and  thirst  for  the 
game  plus  entertaining  articles  done  with 
the  flick  of  a  bic,  then  write  to  Box  106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  age  26,  wants  to  move 
into  spot  at  metro  daily.  Award-winner  past 
2  years.  Features,  columns,  game  cover¬ 
age  done  with  flash.  Can  write  as  well  as 
anyone  on  your  staff.  Excellent  references. 
Box  132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  DESKMAN,  41,  currently 
handling  family  business,  wants  to  join 
medium  or  large  daily  in  mid-Atlantic  re¬ 
gion.  More  than  15  years  of  rim,  slot  and 
wire  experience  with  2  metropolitan 
dailies.  Stable  personality,  serious 
minded.  Interested  in  long-term  employ¬ 
ment  on  or  off  the  rim.  Degree  and  good 
references.  Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  NAME  IT,  I'LL  DO  IT.  Editor,  35,  de¬ 
gree,  well  traveled,  looking  for  small  to 
medium  daily.  Conscientious,  talented. 
Zones  1,  2,  7,  8,  9.  Box  145,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  BA  JOURNALISM  with  commer¬ 
cial  newspaper  training  seeks  entry  repor¬ 
ter  opportunity.  Resume,  clips.  Zone  2  or 
4.  Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BIZ  WHIZ!  My  features  sparkle,  build  good 
will,  readership  for  business  page.  BS  De¬ 
gree,  12  years  experierK:e.  Prefer  to  be 
business  editor  on  Sunbelt  daily.  For  sam¬ 
ples,  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOUGHTFUL  COLUMBIA  J-Grad,  26, 
with  4  years  newspaper,  magazine,  free¬ 
lance  and  international  experience  seeks 
editing/reporting  Job  in  Washington,  D.C. 
area  or  Zone  2.  Box  172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EAST  COAST  REPORTER  and  Columnist, 
29,  with  7  years  experience  in  all  facets  of 
news  coverage,  wants  challenging  position 
with  news  publication  that  cares  about  ac¬ 
curacy  and  s^le.  Will  relocate  to  South  or 
West  Coast.  Box  181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSWOMAN  award-winner  3 
years  in  field,  BA  Journalism,  features, 
eneral  assignment,  VDT,  now  at  25,000 
aily,  seeks  larger  daily.  Zones  2,  3,  5,  6. 
Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  in  Texas  seeking  reloca¬ 
tion  for  advancement  in  profession.  4 
years  experience  on  daily  paper,  with 
coverage  on  high  school,  college  and  pro 
levels.  Hard  working.  Box  187,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER,  30,  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  beat  coverage  (pros,  college), 
features,  columns,  rewrite  for  600,C)00- 
plus  major  metro  daily;  personal  reasons 
dictate  change  to  Zones  4  or  9.  Box  138, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO  NEWSMAN,  49,  seeks  post  on  Cana¬ 
dian  daily.  Two  dependents.  Box  142, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER:  8  years  experience, 
award-winner  several  times.  Have  staffed 
Little  League  to  Super  Bowl.  PM/Sunday 
preferred.  Box  165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  EDITOR,  26,  seeks  new  spot  on 
innovative  daily.  Zone  7,  8  or  9.  Award¬ 
winning  general  news  reporter  with  talent 
in  features,  editing  and  layout.  Box  182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  several  years  experience, 
former  city  editor  for  small  daily,  24,  seeks 
challenging  position.  Box  143,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUPER  SOB-SISTER  and  good  all-around 
reporter.  Female,  SVi  years  on  metro  daily. 
Seek  new  horizons  in  the  sun  country.  Box 
183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER— Ex-Sports  Information 
Director  wants  daily  writing  job.  Strong 
writer  with  several  years  on  daily.  Jeff  Ru 
bin,  89  Newtown  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
06851.  (203)  846-9205. 


AWARD-WINNING  COLLEGE  JOUR¬ 
NALIST,  December  1976  University  of 
Georgia  grad.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  seeks 
chance  to  prove  herself  in  newsroom  of 
small  or  medium-sized  daily.  Experience  as 
everything  from  staff  writer  to  news  editor 
of  respected  collegiate  daily.  Will  relocate 
in  any  Zone.  Jane  B.  Singer,  5060  Powers 
Ferry  Rd.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327;  (404) 
255-0062. 


SINGLE  FEMALE,  23,  2  years  experience, 
seeks  reporter/photographer  job  Zone  1  or 
2.  Tufts  grad.  MA-Boston  University.  Na¬ 
tional  magazine,  weekly,  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTS  EDITOR,  columnist 
seeks  similar  position  on  paper  where 
management  realizes  the  importance  of 
good,  sound,  ambitious  coverage.  Write 
Box  ^74,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMHERST  '76  MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE  seeks 
enti^-level  general  assignment/feature  re¬ 
porting  slot.  Strong  coHege  print  background; 
sen/ed  time  as  Capitol  Hill  reporter  for  na¬ 
tionally  sydicated  columnist.  Eager  to 
work,  anxious  to  leave  home.  Good  catch. 
Any  Zone.  Box  186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  EDITOR  and  layout  man  in  early 
40s,  last  10  years  with  one  of  Top  Ten 
dailies,  wants  news  editor,  city  editor  or 
copy  editor  position  with  Zone  4  daily  re¬ 
moved  from  pandemonium  of  metropolitan 
sprawl.  Experienced  on  VDT,  hot  type,  cold 
type.  Prefer  Saturday,  Sunday  off  to  spend 
with  family  and  hobbies  too  long  neg¬ 
lected.  You’ll  get  your  money's  worth.  Box 
179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  COPY  EDITOR,  28,  seeks  a  future.  5 
years  solid  experience.  Currently  with 
35,000  PM  daily,  using  VDTs.  Know  way 
around  paper  and  have  progressive  ideas 
about  how  to  handle  local  copy.  Want  city 
or  news  editorship,  assistant  managinj 
editor  or  top  copydesk  post.  Box  15^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— Recent  jcurnalism  grad,  27, 
wants  general  assignment  reporting  job  in 
California  or  St.  Louis  area.  Hard  worker, 
good  references.  Box  146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRO,  26,  any  job,  any  Zone.  Has  been 
regional  and  copy  editor,  government  and 
general  reporter,  jxrlitical  aide.  Box  167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IRONSIDE  seeks  different  beat.  Employed 
reporter/copy  editor,  30,  has  yen  for  new 
challenges  with  Fourth  Estate.  BS  Jour¬ 
nalism.  SPJ-SDX.  Will  relocate.  Box  135, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1975  UPl  Investigative  Reporting  Award 
Winner  whose  efforts  led  to  November, 

1976  conviction  of  nursing  home  group  on 
Medicaid  fraud  charges  and  Pulitzer 
nomination,  seeks  writing  job  Steve 
Rothman,  140  N.  8th  Ave.,  Des  Plaines, 
III.,  60016.  (312)  824-6006. 


WHO  WANTS  to  be  famous?  I  only  want  to 
write  well.  Newcomer  seeks  position  with 
quality  weekly  or  small  daily.  Hands-on  ex- 
TChence  includes:  city,  fire  and  religion 
beats;  features  and  photography; 
obituaries.  Relocate  to  challenge  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMISING  SPORTS  REPORTER,  22, 
seeks  spot  on  mid-size  or  metro  daily.  7 
years  in  media,  5  dailies,  2  years  sports 
editor  for  campus  paper,  internship.  Can 
perform  under  deadline  as  deskman  or  re- 
poter.  3  years  NCAA  Division  I  and  II 
coverage.  Midwest  J-school  grad.  Clips,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  well-rounded  former  college 
teacher,  specialist  in  American  Literature, 
seeks  new  career  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  editing,  copy  writing,  book  re¬ 
views,  short  humorous  pieces  and  topical 
satire  plus  solid  business  background  at 
New  York’s  Lincoln  Center.  Seeking  growth 
opportuniw,  editorial  position  preferred.. 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


NEED  A  COPY  EDITOR?  You  won't  lose  this 
bright  beginner  to  the  first  reporting  job 
that  comes  along.  College  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  at  headlines.  Any  Zone.  Andrea 
Monk,  3300  Eastman  Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80303.  (303)  494-9085,  mornings. 

SPORTS  DESK  SPOT  sought  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  by  No.  2  man  at 
45,000  Zone  4  AM.  5  years  experience, 
last  2  on  VDTs.  Extremely  hard  worker,  27, 
with  extensive  slot  and  desk  background. 
Want  to  be  where  emphasis  is  on  rewarding 
effort  rather  than  winning  awards.  Box 
214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$25  REWARD  for  productive  job  tip.  June 
'77  grad  with  5  years  offset  experience. 
Thonen,  Box  2443,  Greenville,  N.C. 
27834. 

CITY  EDITOR  position  desired.  BJ  (Mis¬ 
souri).  5V2  years  with  major  metro  daily. 
Top  reporter  with  solid  desk  experience. 
Now  30  and  seeking  opening  with  30- 
70,000  daily.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  AWARDS,  but  I  work  hard  and  write 
well.  I'm  a  woman,  24,  with  3  years  of  daily 
experience;  features,  city  hall  and  state 
desk.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AM  SEEKING  a  small  town  newspaper  that 
can  put  to  use  my  demonstrable  experi¬ 
ence  in  layout,  all  phases  of  production, 
VDT  use,  news  and  sportswriting  and  ad 
layout.  It  won't  take  much  to  match  my 
present  salary.  Youthful  innovator  with 
good  references.  Box  228,  Editor  & 
njblisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  4 
years  experience,  working  on  80,(X)0  daily 
and  looking  for  step  up.  Beat  experience 
as  well  as  feature  writing.  Current  column 
writer.  Box  229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter,  28,  with  ex¬ 
perience  covering  local  government,  edu¬ 
cation,  state  agencies  and  investigative 
work,  seeks  position  on  desk  or  as  reporter 
on  daily,  any  Zone.  4  years  full-time  ex¬ 
perience  includes  knowledge  of  VDT.  Box 
231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  27,  former 
USAF  officer,  2  years  experience  on  US 
and  Australian  weeklies  and  dailies.  Jeff 
Rowe,  1716  Fox  Chapel  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15238.  (412)  %3-9488. 

REPORTER,  27,  5  years  experience,  last  4 
with  75,000  PM  daily,  wants  city  editing 
job  on  medium  size  daily  or  reporting  job 
on  large  daily.  Background  includes  copy 
desk,  makeup,  VDTs,  all  types  of  reporting. 
This  is  my  career  and  it'stime  I  moved  on  to 
new  challenge.  Clips,  resume  available. 
Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

WASHINGTON  BASED  editor/writer  all 
media;  strong  travel,  science,  aero¬ 
space.  Box  197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


PUBLISHED  AUTHOR  and  D.C.  reporter, 
with  investigative  flair  and  research  skills, 
will  cover  in-depth  stories,  D.C.-New  York 
City  corridor.  Good  feature  style.  All  offers 
considered.  P.  0.  Box  502,  Arlington,  Va. 
22216. 


A  HOLE  IN  YOUR  COVERAGE? 
COVER  THE  ROCKIES  and  Colorado  with 
hard  news  feature  freelance.  Will  string, 
take  spots.  Wide  beat:  business,  lifestyle, 
energy,  recreation,  law,  politics,  etc. 
Ideas,  photos,  graphics  supplied.  Clips 
from  top  publications,  resume  available. 
B.  Sonn.  657  Grant,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 
(303)  831-9171. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PROVEN  CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years 
hard  news,  sports,  features.  I  can  show 
when,  where  and  hbw  photos  should  be 
used.  National  and  State  Awards  portfolio. 
Interested  in  Cine  and  ENG  too.  LEW 
STAMP,  3311  Trail  Rd.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
66044.  (913)  842-8765. 

FEMALE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  23,  4  years 
experience,  former  chief  photographer  for 
roup  of  Midwest  papers  seeks  Zone  1  or 
.  Also  2  solid  years  reporting.  Best  of  both 
v^orlds.  Tufts/Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts 
grad.  MA-Bostor,  University.  Shows  to  cre¬ 
dit.  National  magazine,  weekly,  and  daily 
experience.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR— Extensive  photography 
and  graphic  design  background,  with 
ability  to  shoot,  create  layouts  and  edit 
photographic  material.  Box  1%,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN — Family  man,  age  41,  relocat¬ 
ing  to  Florida.  Experienced  in  both  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Richard  L.  Temple,  15 
Jackson  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass.  02703. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Executive 
Foreman.  Proven  record  in  cost,  personnel 
reduction;  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions;  VDT  operations.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  departments,  front  to  back.  Box  168, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAYOUT/MARKUP  MAN.  Crisp,  clean  ads. 
Production  supervisor  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Also  camera  knowledge.  Desire 
Atlanta,  Georgia  area  or  area  8.  Box  213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


GET  YOUR  POINT  ACROSS— Efficient 
young  editor-writer,  daily  paper  back¬ 
ground,  seeks  PR  spot  Zones  7, 8.  BA.  Box 
ZOA,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weekly  editor 

Open  gov't  is  a  hot  story 


Arson  is  still  believed  by  authorities  to 
be  the  cause  of  a  fire  set  in  possibly  as 
many  as  eight  places  causing  about 
$50,000  damage  to  the  offices  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  News,  owned  by  E. 
Francis  Mulligan,  who  lists  himself  in  the 
masthead  as  “publisher  and  janitor.” 

Primary  indications.  Police  Det.  Pas- 
cual  Masiaus  said,  were  that  the  De¬ 
cember  20  fires  were  started  with  gaso¬ 
line.  Heaviest  damage  was  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  file  room.  It  appeared  that  news¬ 
papers  were  put  in  piles  and  ignited.  The 
paper  is  printed  by  the  Scottsdale  Daily 
Progress. 

The  Flagstaff  News  was  started  two 
years  ago  and  has  been  highly  critical  of 
city  administration.  In  the  32-page  De¬ 
cember  19  edition  on  page  4  is  a  cartoon 
picturing  a  fishbowl  with  the  heads  of 
city  council  members  floating  around  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bodies  and  tails  of  fish.  The 
caption  reads:  “When  you  live  in  a  glass 
house,  we  won’t  let  you  pull  anything 
fishy.” 

In  a  story  “The  Public  Business”  on 
the  “editorial  Perspective”  page,  the 
editors  write: 

“We  are  not  attempting  to  become  a 
‘muck-raking  tab’  as  some  have  been  call¬ 
ing  us  recently,  nor  are  we  attempting  to 
become  the  conscious  (sic)  of  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  It’s  just  that  we  feel  there  have 
been  too  many  inconsistencies  within 
our  local  government. 

“There  are  times  when  sporadic  inac¬ 
tion  (for  one  reason  or  another)  can  be 
accepted,  but  the  consistency  of  inaction 
that  prevails  in  Flagstaff  is  unacceptable. 
Our  primary  concern  is  to  relay  the 
news,  both  good  and  bad,  to  the  citizens 
of  this  city.  The  members  of  our  city 
council  have  a  number  of  lessons  they 
need  to  learn  about  service  to  the  public 
as  elected  officials. 

“Like  it  or  not  .  .  .  they  will  have  to 
conduct  business  in  a  public  fishbowl 
where  their  every  action  will  be 
scrutinized.  Recent  actions  and  state¬ 
ments  have  indicated — we  hope — a  cer¬ 
tain  naivete  about  their  responsibilities 
to  the  public,  rather  than  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  avoid  responsibilities.” 

The  editorial  criticized  the  council  for 
holding  meetings  behind  closed  doors,  a 
practice  that  “conceals  inefficiency, 
carelessness,  conspiracy  and  even 
fraud.”  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  editors 
were  pleased  “upon  notification  that 
City  Manager  McClain  has  requested  a 
report  on  the  antics  of  our  assistant  fire 
chief  .  .  .” 

In  the  story  “Access  to  Records,”  the 
newspaper  said  it  was  “hot  on  a  story 
concerning  a  possible  alleged  fraud  on 
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the  taxpayers.  We  were  contacted  by  a 
confidential  source,  alleging  that  certain 
training  records  were  being  falsified  in 
the  fire  department.  These  records  were 
the  basis  of  reports  submitted  to  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  to  qualify  for  ‘on 
the  job  training’  federal  funds.” 

The  story  says  the  News  saw  the  assis¬ 
tant  fire  chief  who  stated  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  training  records  was  cor¬ 
rect  and  was  “confidential.”  The  news¬ 
paper  ended  by  saying  that  it  intended  to 
investigate. 

The  fire  was  started  the  next  day  after 
this  report  came  out. 

The  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix  re¬ 
ported  December  22  that  Fire  Inves¬ 
tigator  Leona  Canter  said  someone  ap¬ 
parently  entered  the  Flagstaff  News  of¬ 
fice  by  breaking  a  door  window  of  an 
enjoining  office  (rented  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party)  in  the  business  complex  and 
then  walking  into  the  News  premises. 
Canter  said  apparently  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal  the  fire’s  origin. 

In  April  1976  the  newspaper  was  also 
partially  damaged  by  a  fire. 

Mulligan,  a  native  of  New  York  City, 
worked  for  the  Flagstaff  Arizona  Sun,  a 
daily,  for  about  15  years  in  advertising 
and  circulation  before  leaving  to  start  the 
News. 

Mulligan,  who  was  in  New  York  the 
end  of  last  month,  said  he  has  reopened 
the  newspaper  in  another  building  and 
will  install  new  composition  equipment 
supplied  by  Compugraphic  Corp.,  which 
he  came  East  to  pick-up. 

• 

Paul  Sann  resigns 
from  New  York  Post 

Paul  Sann,  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post  since  1949,  resigned  January 
31. 

Sann,  62,  will  continue  his  association 
with  the  paper  as  a  consultant  and  occa¬ 
sional  writer.  He  had  joined  the  paper  in 
the  early  1930’s. 

Sann,  who  a  few  years  ago  co¬ 
authored  a  book  on  the  life  of  former 
Boston  Celtic  basketball  coach  Red  Au¬ 
erbach,  said  he  plans  to  work  on  another 
book. 

In  commenting  on  Sann’s  resignation. 
Post  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  called 
him  an  “outstanding  figure  in  New  York 
journalism”  who  had  a  “major  role  in  the 
survival  of  the  Post  against  great  odds.” 

Edwin  Bolwell,  who  Murdoch  brought 
in  from  Time  magazine  to  be  editor  of  the 
Post  last  month,  said  Post  metro  editor 
Andrew  Porte  will  assume  some  of 
Sann’s  duties. 


Revised  stylebook 
goes  on  sale 

The  revised  Associated  Press 
Stylebook,  in  the  works  for  more  than 
two  years,  is  expected  off  press  early 
April. 

The  book,  which  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  256  pages  in  a  6-by-9  format,  will 
include  as  a  special  appendix  a  revised 
version  of  AP’s  “The  Dangers  of  Libel,” 
previously  sold  as  a  separate  booklet. 

The  stylebook,  which  will  have  a  wire 
binding  that  will  enable  users  to  lay  the 
book  flat  at  any  page,  will  be  sold  to 
newspapers  for  $2.50  per  copy  and  be 
available  to  others  at  $2.95  a  copy.  Sales 
are  being  handled  by  AP’s  Newsfeatures 
Department. 

It  will  replace  a  52-page  stylebook  that 
had  been  in  use  for  many  years. 

The  style  section  of  the  volume  fol¬ 
lows  an  alphabetical  format  designed  to 
make  it  easy  for  users  to  locate  material 
quickly. 

Reference  information  is  provided  on 
many  questions  that  frequently  occur  in 
reporting  and  editing  stories.  Included, 
for  example,  are  entries  that  describe  the 
administrative  structure  and  essential 
tenets  of  all  the  major  religious  denomi¬ 
nations. 

A  list  of  common  writing  errors  that 
was  prepared  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  in  1974 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  text.  Guid¬ 
ance  also  is  provided  on  many  other 
frequently  misused  and  mispelled  words. 

Formulas  and  numerous  examples  are 
provided  for  converting  metric  mea¬ 
surements  to  pounds,  feet,  inches,  etc., 
and  for  converting  these  measurements 
to  metric  equivalents. 

A  separte  section  on  wire  filing  proce¬ 
dures  describes  the  new  codes  that  have 
recently  been  added  to  transmissions  to 
help  newspapers  with  computer  editing 
systems  sort  copy  automatically. 

The  appendix  on  libel  incorporates  the 
implications  of  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  libel  suits. 

• 

Five  Gannett  papers 
convert  to  DiLitho 

The  Web  Press  division  of  Harris  Cor¬ 
poration  has  sold  DiLitho  systems  to  five 
Gannett  newspapers.  Three  papers,  the 
Battle  Creek  (iAich.)  Enquirer  and  News, 
the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
and  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  are  on 
edition  with  the  DiLitho  systems  while 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Press  and  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  will  go 
on-stream  within  the  next  three  weeks. 

The  Port  Huron  and  Huntington  pa¬ 
pers  will  use  Borden  solution  and  not 
copperize  drums.  The  other  three  papers 
had  drums  tank  plated.  A  total  of  38 
press  units  were  converted. 
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WHYYOU  SHOULD  MAKE  A 
CORPORATE  CONTRIRUnON 
TO  THE  AD  COUNCIL 


Doyourealtyknowiidiat 
havens  when  Lnudiiess 
proots  goiQ  or  down? 


ONE-SEVENTH 
OFYOURENPLOYEES 
IW/nrBEDVtKL 
HELPSAVETHER  LIVES. 


The  Advertising  Council  is  the  biggest  advertiser  in  the 
world.  Last  year,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  media, 
the  Council  placed  almost  six  hundred  million  dollars 
of  public  service  advertising.  Yet  its  total  operating 
expense  budget  was  only  $914,683,  which  makes  its 
advertising  programs  one  of  America’s  greatest 
bargains ...  for  every  $1  cash  outlay  the'^ Council  is 
generating  over  $600  of  advertising. 

U.S.  business  and  associated  groups  contributed  the 
dollars  the  Ad  Council  needs  to  create  and  manage  this 
remarkable  program.  Advertisers,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  media  contributed  the  space  and  time. 

The  Advertising  Council  is  a  voluntary  organization 
that  promotes  the  public  good  by  conducting  informa¬ 
tion  and  action  campaigns  in  such  areas  as  support 
for  higher  education,  drug  abuse  prevention,  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  handicapped,  traffic  safety  and  many 
others.  Recently,  it  added  an  exciting  new  campaign 
to  its  list:  one  to  encourage  Americans  to  learn  more 
about  our  economic  system. 

Yet  this  donated  creative  effort,  time,  and  space  are 
not  enough  to  do  the  job.  Money  is  necessary  to 
operate:  Money  to  service  thousands  of  mass  media 
outlets  with  the  materials  needed  to  publish  or 
broadcast  the  advertising  message. 


Your  company  can  play  a  role.  If  you  believe  in  sup¬ 
porting  public  service  efforts  to  help  meet  the 
challenges  which  face  our  nation  today,  then  your 
company  can  do  as  many  hundreds  of  others— large 
and  small— have  done.  You  can  make  a  tax-deductible 
contribution  to  the  Advertising  Council. 

At  the  very  least  you  can,  quite  easily,  find  out  more 
about  how  the  Council  works  and  what  it  does.  Simply 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  You’ll  receive 
material  which  tells  how  American  management  is 
helping  to  solve  many  of  today’s  problems. 

r - 

1  Mail  to:  Robert  P.  Keim,  President 
I  The  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 

I  825  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  1 0022 
I  □  Please  send  us  your  material 

I  Name _ 

•  Company _ 

I  Address _ 

I 

I  City/State/Zip _ 

I _ I 


The  cost  of  preparation  of  this  advertisement  was  paid  for  by  the  American  Business  Press,  the  association  of  specialized  business  publications. 
The  space  was  donated  by  this  magazine. 


Does  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  have  your  entry  in 
the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards? 

If  not,  there  is  still  time  for  you  to  enter.  The  postmark 
deadline  is  Feb.  15. 

The  Meeman  Awards  are  meant  to  encourage  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  to  help  educate  the  public  and 
public  officials  to  a  better  understanding  and  support  of 
conservation  through  their  newspaper  writing. 

Prizes  —  for  work  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1976  — 
will  total  $8,500.  There  will  be  one  grand  prize  of  $2,500. 
Other  prizes  will  be  divided  into  two  categories,  and 
awarded  to  reporters  on  papers  with  more  than  100,000 
circulation,  and  to  reporters  on  papers  with  less  than  100,000 
circulation.  There  will  be  two  prizes  in  each  category — 
one  at  $2,000  and  one  at  $1 ,000.  Overall,  a  total  of  five 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Conservation,  for  the  purpose  of  these  awards,  embraces 
the  environment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it.  For  example, 
the  subject  of  an  entry  could  be  a  campaign  that  achieved 
results  in  eliminating  eyesores  along  a  major  thoroughfare. 

It  could  include  control  of  pollution,  recycling,  overpopu¬ 
lation.  In  broader  terms,  it  could  be  conservation  of  soil, 
forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  open  space  and  scenery.  News 
and  feature  stories,  editorials,  columns,  and  photographic 
reports  or  essays  are  eligible. 

Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  award,  with  examples 
of  work  mounted  in  some  manner,  should  be  sent  to 
Meeman  Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017.  A  sponsoring  letter 
must  accompany  each  entry,  and  entries  become  property 
of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  No  entry  blank 
is  required. 

Grand  prize  winner  in  last  year's  Meeman  Awards,  named 
for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  con¬ 
servation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  was 
Kenneth  L.  Robison,  The  Idaho  Statesman. 


Another  Contest  Deadline 

ROY  W.  HOWARD 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

These  awards  recognize  newspapers, 
television,  and  radio  stations  for  out¬ 
standing  public  service.  There  are 
separate  categories;  print  and  broad¬ 
casting.  Each  carries  a  $2500  first 
prize.  Prizes  are  for  work  published 
or  broadcast  in  1976. 

Deadline:March1. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 

200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


